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VoL. XX XVII. 


THE 


“SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN.” 


THE STORY OF THE FOUNDATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN AMERICAN 
PUBLICATION THAT IS NEITHER A 
TRADE NOR A CLASS JOURNAL, BUT 
BETTER AND SUPERIOR TO THEM 
ALL — A PUBLICATION THAT 
STANDS FOR THE PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. , 


Almost the first observation 
made by Mr. Chas. A Munn, of 
Munn & Company, 361 Broadway, 
New York, publishers of the Sci- 
entific American, to the represen- 
tative of Printers’ INK, who re- 
cently called upon him, was to the 
effect that the public inclined to 
regard that publication as a trade 
journal. 

“We desire to impress on peo- 
ple that it is not a trade journal. 
It is even broader than a class pe- 
riodical. It is a compendium of 
the industrial progress of the 
world, an epitome of all the inven- 
tions devised and_ discoveries 
made by the brain of man that 
may bear on the improvement of 
material conditions. We deem it 
a review, not only of passing 
events, but also as an interpreter 
of the trend of scientific thought 
and effort.” 

“Will not the gt s story give 
a good insight, Mr. Munn?” 

“That’s true. Succinctly  re- 
counted, it was established, with 
the name it still bears, in the fall 
of 1845, by a Mr. Rufus Porter, 
described as ‘a versatile genius. 
He devoted it to more than sci- 
ence, embracing even temperance, 
religion and poetry. Ten months 
later he sold it to Munn & Com- 
pany. My father, Orson OD. 
Munn, and his schoolmate, Al- 
fred E. Beach, the son of the pro- 
prietor of the New York Sun at 
that time, comprised the firm. Of- 
fices were taken in the building of 
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the Sun, and the close relations 
between the two publications ma- 
terially helped the younger paper. 
The first number was published 
July 23, 1846. 

“The paper’s scope was restrict- 
ed by degrees, but ‘poetry’ and 
trimmings and the old editor were 
soon dropped. In 1847 it absorbed 
the Mechanics’ Journal (Albany). 

“About this time a Mr. Elias 
Howe frequented the offices, in 
the interests of a marvellous in- 
vention of his, claiming for his in- 
vention that it would sew by 
means of revolving a crank. Soon 
afterward the firm procured pat- 
ents for a Mr. A. B. Wilson, sub- 
sequently of the firm of Wheeler 
& Wilson, on a machine of the 
same character. The firm’s close 
connection with many of the con- 
temporaneous leading inventors 
and discoverers induced its mem- 
bers to establish the other depart- 
ment of the business, that of pro- 
curing patents. 

“The large number of inventors 
who by this means became the 
firm’s clients induced the estab- 
lishment of offices in Washington. 
Now the firm has a building of its 
own in the capital. 

“Among other noted inventors 
associated with them in olden 
days were Prof. S. F. .B. Morse, 
for whom they procured an exten- 
sion of the Morse telegraph pat- 
ent; Capt. John Ericsson, Capt. 
John B. Eads, Commodore Edwin 
A. Stevens were also early clients. 

“In 1859 the offices were re- 
moved from the old Sun building 
to 37 Park Row, the old Potter 
building. Burned out there by the 
disastrous fire of Jan. 31, 1882, 
they moved to these. 

“The salient points of the Sci- 
entific American’s subsequent ca- 
reer, humanely speaking, is well 
known to all who are familiar 
with the development of journal- 
ism, It has been intimately con- 
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nected with many of the leading 
inventions and _ discoveries of 
more recent years. And the inven- 
tors and discoverers have been 
more than clients—they have been 
friends. Thus, when Edison had 
perfected the phonograph, he 
brought it to the offices and ex- 
hibited it, before the public had an 
inkling concerning it. 

“On the other hand, the Scien- 
tific American has been  scrupu- 
lous in guarding the public from 
dubious schemes of all kinds. 
Thus, when the Keely Motor was 
exploited, and counted among its 
victims bright intellects which 
should have been wiser, the Sci- 
entific American made a_ formal 
stand against its claims. Although 
some of the experiments, very in- 
teresting ones, too, were beyond 
our explanation, we were able to 
demonstrate their general fallacy. 
So, too, regarding the liquid air 
bubble. Its claims, practically to 
solve the problem of perpetual 


motion, were pricked by the Sci- 


entific American. 

“T will not go into details here, 
simply saying that our growth has 
been a matter of record, and can- 
not cease to be a wonder to all 
who know the true inwardness of 
our development. We celebrated 
our jubilee five years ago in a 
grand fiftieth anniversary number, 
which, aside from the history of 
science, etc., gave our own. At 
that time we recorded the recent 
death of one of our founders, Mr. 
Alfred E. Beach. 

“The personnel of the concern, 
which has been transformed into 
a stock company, consists to-day 
of the other founder, my father, 
Mr. Orson D. Munn, Mr. C. A 
Beach and myself. : 

“IT am going to refer you for 
facts just as important and _ still 
remaining, to Mr. E. C. de Villa- 
verdi, manager of the Export Edi- 
tion, and Mr. Chas. W. Lyman, 
manager of advertising of the 
metropolitan district. Both of 
them are, besides, responsible 
lieutenants, the inventors of some 
of our most ingenious systems 
relevant to advertising. 

“T only wish to add this fact. 
For over forty-five years the sun 
has never risen on a Saturday 


morning leaving one of our bills 
unpaid—even those of current 
merchandise purchases.” 

Mr. Villaverdi started: “I would 
wish to emphasize that Munn & 
Company represent two different 
industries, that of procuring pat- 
ents and the other of publication, 
You must recall that we have four 
publications, not one. The first is 
the Scientific American; the sec- 
ond the Scientific American Sup- 
plement; the third the Building 
Edition of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, and the fourth the Export 
Edition of the Scientific Ameri- 


can. 

“The Supplement has no con- 
nection with the Scientific Ameri- 
can, further than that it is pub- 
lished by us. It was established in 
1876, and first devoted to calling 
further attention to the many ob- 
jects of interest at the Centennial 
Exposition perforce omitted from 
the Scientific American. It proved 
so popular that it was made per- 
manent. It contains a mass of in- 
teresting matter to scientific in- 
ventors, discoverers and engineers, 
gives reports of societies, lectures 
of that character here and abroad, 
brief notes on every branch of sci- 
ence, trade formule and a wealth 
of similar matters. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, too. But whereas 
the subscription price of the Sci- 
entific American is $3 per year— 
$4 abroad—that of the Supplement 
is $5 a year in this country and $6 
abroad. 

“And the Supplement carries 
absolutely no advertising. It is 
sustained entirely by subscription, 
thus showing the esteem in which 
it is held. 

“The Building Edition is a 
monthly, established in 1885, and 
we have made it invaluable to 
builders and architects. It con- 
tains floor-plans and perspectives, 
for the most part of inexpensive 
houses, ‘although among its splen- 
did illustrations are villas of mil- 
lionaires, beautiful plates of pub- 
lic buildings, architectural work, 
dwellings, not to speak of inter- 
iors, attractive porches, quaint 
doorways, staircases and _ halls. 
This monthly has its own editor 
‘and photographer, who travel con- 
siderably to select these, If you 
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will look at any issue, you will no- 
tice that its advertising patronage, 
both in quality and quantity, is 
something of which to be proud. 
Its subscription price is $2.50. Its 
general get-up is like that of the 
two former, but much finer paper 
is used. 

“The Export Edition, estab- 
lished in 1878, had a difficult road 
for many years. About five years 
ago it contained but two pages of 
advertising. Now, in the No- 
vember issue, it contains ninety 
pages, not counting the thirty 
pages of reading. And it runs 
this at absolutely no risk, pay- 
ments being made within ten days 
after publication. We strive in 
the Export Edition to run no ads 
except those suited to export 
trade. One of the great aims of 
this monthly periodical is to seek 
subscribers who are buyers of 
goods for foreign countries, thus 
to make its readers of special 
benefit to its advertisers. Its cir- 
culation is not to be judged by 
the number, but by those which 
reach actual buyers. It is a pecu- 


liarity of the export trade that the 


buyers are autocrats. Buying is 
in the hands of a few so-called 
‘commission’ merchants. They feel 
the pulse of the market, and de- 
cide what is most suitable for its 
needs. It is therefore at their 
hands that we must seek trade. 
The United States manufacturers 
who use local paners in the Latin 
countries therefore make a mis- 
take and defeat their own ends. 
The ‘commission? merchants cor- 
respond, as a rule, with the local 
dealers, seldom dealing direct. 
Subscriptions for the Export Edi- 
tion are largely obtained through 
the book stores and dealers in 
magazines in these countries. 

. “We have no way of tracing 
our foreign circulation, since 
much of it comes through the 
large news companies. For in- 
stance, just lately we learned an 
interesting fact from the repre- 
sentative of the San Francisco 
News Company. He told us, 
merely incidentally, that they send 
750 copies of the (regular) Sci- 
entific American to Australia ev- 
ery week. This is aside from our 
own list. 


“Advertisers in the Export Edi- 
tion should have their ads couched 
both in English and Spanish. The 
subscription price of the Export 
Edition is $2.50 to any part of the 
world. 

“Two features of the Scientific 
American are especially worthy of 
note. One is the ‘Notes and 
Queries.’ They contain an im- 
mense amount of information on 
practical matters. Whenever we 
get an inquiry on any subject the 
reply to which will be of general 
interest, we publish query and an- 
swer in the paper. 

“But the ‘Business and Person- 
al Want’ Columns of the Scientific 
American—a striking feature—are 
directly useful to all, especially 
advertisers—not ours only. The 
credit for the establishment of this 
feature belongs to me. When we 
get an inquiry, we enter it in a 
book and give it a number. Then 
this inquiry is published in next 
week’s issue, with its number. 
Thereupon we receive replies from 
manufacturers stating that they 
can supply the needs mentioned 
under the number. 

“The result is plain. We put 
the manufacturer in communica- 
tion with the correspondent. I 
cannot begin to tell you the busi- 
ness that has been created through 
this column. I could give illus- 
trations without number. No ex- 
pense is attached. This feature 
has brought us many advertise- 
ments. We receive between 20 
and 30 inquiries daily. 

“Between the various inquiries 
we have established a system of 
inserting advertisements. These 
are printed in uniform style, with- 
out display. 

“A few points about the general 
policy of the Scientific American 
are also worthy of note. In every 
regard it attempts to take a stand 
which is lofty. Thus, on the ad- 
vertising question, it restricts its 
columns very closely, admitting 
absolutely no liquor advertise- 
ments and none concerning patent 
medicines. But beyond this it ex- 
ercises supreme care in admitting 
financial advertisements, caring 
less for the amount of capital 
which a concern is backed by than 
for the personal reputation of’ its 
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members. Thus it will admit the 
ad of a house like Douglas, Lacey 
& Company, which runs a line of 
stocks of its own, while it will re- 
fuse all houses which have iden- 
tified themselves with schemes. 
To show how consistently we live 
up to this position I have but to 
state the fact that we refuse an 
average of $10,000 worth of adver- 
tising every month. Some of these 
would-be advertisers are very per- 
sistent, but we simply point to our 
rules, and bide by them. Just as 
one example, we advertised a gun 
showing elaborate carving. The 
gun which was sold through the 
ad had no carving upon it. Out 
went the ad. 

“Regarding the circulation, there 
is not a college, a public library 
or a large school in the land, with 
few exceptions, in which the Sci- 
entific American is not on file. 
One of the circulars which we dis- 
tributed—oh, yes, we send out 
many circulars each year—demon- 
strated that in the Chicago Public 
Library, where the matter had 
been investigated, the Scientific 
American proved to be_ the 


seventh and the Supplement the 
ninth publication, in a list of for- 
ty-six according to the number of 


times called for. It averaged 213 
calls a week, about 30 daily. 

“We do not care to state our 
circulation to the public, since it 
is really none of their concern. 
But we do not make a secret of 
it, and are always glad to give it 
to any advertiser on application. 
The figure we give means the ab- 
solute number of copies we send 
out which are paid for—we dis- 
tribute none free—and there is no 
mailing-list to be added either. I 
believe my claim is moderate, 
when I say that no publication in 
the land averages more readers to 
the copy than the Scientific Am- 
crican does. Just think of where 
it is kept on file—the various gov- 
ernmental departments, not only 
of this but of many other coun- 
tries, too, the libraries, colleges, 
schools, clubs, consulates, corpor- 
ate bodies, societies, etc. The 
American Newspaper Directory, 
in whose estimates we have un- 
bounded faith, never spoke more 
truly than in placing the two 


bull’s eyes (©©) to the credit of 
the Scientific American, for it is 
indeed a fact that ‘advertisers val- 
ue this paper more for the class 
and quality of its circulation than 
for the mere number of copies 
printed.’ 

“The elder James Gordon Ben- 
nett met our Mr. O. D. Munn at 
a club one day, and suggested that 
he get the Sctentific American put 
on file at all our foreign consul- 
ates. It was done, and continued, 
till to-day more than 1,100 are on 
file in these places. I would not 
dare to say how much business 
this has created, and still contin- 
ues to create. 

“Almost every Government 
functionary both in this country 
and abroad is a reader, if not sub- 
scriber. 

“T wish only to add the deduc- 
tion that our exalted position on 
both the advertising and subscrip- 
tion question has_ reacted to 
make subscribers and_ readers 
place unbounded faith in our pub- 
lications.” 

At this point Mr. Lyman con- 
tinued the story: 

“Speaking of the circulation of 
our publications, although dis- 
posed only to give figures on ap- 
plication, our definition is of the 
strictest. We do not include sam- 
ple copies, and we never boom the 
Scientific American by distribu- 
tion of free copies. Furthermore, 
we permit no subscription bills to 
run. When a subscription expires 
that paper is absolutely cut off, 
and the subscriber has to dig the 
price out of his pocket before the 
next number is issued. 

“The Scientific American and 
its three offsprings are liberal ad- 
vertisers themselves. We believe 
in taking our own medicine. We 
have tested all sorts of advertise- 
ments nearly. We have used pos- 
ters spasmodically, and tried the 
street cars and the elevated. We 
make it a practice to remember 
our subscribers everv year with 
some slight token of our regard, 
but we do not advertise this fact. 
And believing that an advertiser 
should, if feasible, advertise after 
his own methods, we have a 
standing ad all the year in a fair 
number of publications. Thus we 
periodically send a two-inch elec- 
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ad to a selected list of over 

ae the papers of the coun- 
ry. Of course we have a special 
wderstanding with these. You 
have no idea what.a boom this 
means for our advertisers, for the 
paper goes to all the communities 
in which these advertisements ap- 
pear, and I'll warrant is read by 
2 goodly number of artisans and 
tradesmen in each case. 
« “We have not as yet mentioned 
the special numbers, which have 
proved such a wonderful success. 
We do not make a feature of 
these, but only issue them when 
the occasion justifies. So far four 
of these have been given to the 
public, and we are now at work on 
the fifth. The first of these was 
the fiftieth anniversary number, 
published on July 25, 1896 

“The other specials were the 
naval number, with a map of the 
Philippines; the army and navy 
cast defense number, with the 
plate of a battle-ship, and the au- 
tomobile and bicycle number. The 
naval number has gone to press 
more than twenty times, and has 
wld to the enormous aggregate of 
nearly a quarter million. We an- 
ticipate that the coming special, to 
be issued next month, one con- 
cening the development of our 
navy, will justify expectations, 
ad prove as great a success as its 
predecessors, 

‘In the solicitation of ads I 
have always been extremely con- 
servative. That is why I believe 
Ihave made the success I am told 
Ihave. My idea always has been 
to induce advertisers to make a 
modest trial, and only to enlarge 
when the returns absolutely justi- 
fied, * J. W. Scuwartz. 


tee 
MONEY NO OBJECT. 


, Are you the man who advertises 
Own your own home?’” said the de- 
.)ected looking caller. 

“Il am,” answered the 
dealer. 

“Well, I’d like to get the recipe.” 

ithe what ?”” 

‘The recipe. 
I want to know 
own home. 
like 
Hereul 


real estate 


The modus operandi. 
what to do to own my 
. Our cook has a_ temper 
taging lion and muscles like 
es. If you can tell me how to 
her—money’s no object.” 
—___+o+___ 

Tue ad that attracts attention on ac- 
‘unt of being pretty will not pay as 
wll as the ad that attracts attention on 
«count of being good. 


THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL and THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST are 
never permitted to be of- 
fered 


any other publication. Peri- 


in combination with 


odicals are sold at a reduc- 
tion through clubbing offers 
only when they cannot be 
sold at the full price. Gold 
dollars never sell at a dis- 
count. 

920,500 LaApIES’ HOME 
JOURNALS December 


have just been published 
and all sold at full regular 


for 


price of one dollar per year, 
or ten cents a copy, by legiti- 
mate means only. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST than 
300,000 copies weekly PAID 
circulation. 


issues more 


A New York advertising 
“The 
168 columns of advertising 
in the November 
issues of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST more 
business than ever before 
carried by any weekly pub- 
lication since the days of 
Noah’s Ark.” 


man recently said: 
carried 


is 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-UP 
OF NEW YORK DAILIES. 


The morning and evening edi- 
tions of the New York Sun are, 
beyond doubt, the two daily pa- 
pers in the United States that 
have the most respect for adver- 
tisers’ interests in the matter of 
position. In no other dailies in 
the land are small ads given as 
prominent a _ showing. Quiet 
heads, solid columns of news, and 
sober, “old-fashioned” pages not 
only make it possible for the Sun 
to put most ads next to reading 
matter, but to put unalloyed text 
upon two, or even three, sides, of 
fully half of its ads. With the 
exception of the last page which, 
in both editions, is given over to 
tabulated amusements, hotel cards, 
railway and steamer time tables 
and dry goods ads that have per- 
manent positions, each page of the 
Sun is a clean, pithy mass of read- 
ing matter containing between 
three and eight small announce- 
ments. The bottoms of columns 
are used for two three and four 
inch single column display ads, 
while the upper portion of the 
page carries double column dis- 
plays. Ads are seldom run in 
juxtaposition. “An ad _ cannot 
have too much reading matter 
around it,’’ seems to be the axiom 
of the Sun’s make-up man, and 
his methods will bear study by 
publishers who wish an excellent 
argument for getting new busi- 
ness, 

The Times has a clean make-up, 
considering the large amount of 
advertising carried. The week- 
day edition certainly leads in num- 
ber of agate lines. Wanamaker’s 
daily page is a significant feature. 
The rule of the Sun is reversed, 
however, and reading matter is 
put next to pure advertising. 
Two-thirds advertising and one- 
third news is the proportion on 
the majority of its pages. Adver- 
tisers are permitted to use display 
and cuts to the best advantage in 
the Times, as well as in the Tele- 
graph, Tribune and Press, so that 
careful preparation of copy is the 
principal factor in making their 
space profitable. . 

The Journal and the World, 
morning and evening, carry large 


INK. 


quantities of “private disease’ 
truss and patent medicindieaee 
tising. The objectionable Qualiy 
of this publicity doubtless ower 
their value as mediums and keep 
certain advertisers out of ther 
columns. Furthermore, the soji 
agate mass of such advertising 
combined with the large heaé 
and bizarre make-up of the “ye. 
low” journal, tend to “kilf” any 
ad that is not liberally infuse 
with white space. The dail 
News, Commercial Advertiser 
Mail and Express, Telegram aj 
Post have fairly clean pages, ani 
a properly displayed ad holds js 
own. There are almost no serioy 
restrictions upon display type or 
cuts. 

The Herald is a field to itsei, 
No heavy-faced type or cuts ar 
permitted in its advertising ¢d- 
umns, and as a consequence it 
pages are a helter-skelter of skek. 
ton letters. There is absolutey 
no regard whatever for typ 
graphical proportion or unity, and 
the many modern developments in 
the setting of-ads are of no ayil 
in its columns. Its _lighteface 
scheme was intended primarily 
improve the appearance of the pr- 
per as a whole, but it has defeat 
ed its own purpose, and the He- 
ald will compare with English 
dailies for typographical — mo- 
strosities. The vast Sunday ei- 
tion is a waste of advertising mn 
riot. Little system is used in mak- 
ing up its pages upon pages of a- 
vertising, and to even find a sm 
ad after it has been inserted is: 
task for half of one’s Sundy 
morning. Those who know th 
metropolitan newspaper advertis 
ing situation, however, say tht 
the Herald brings extremely 
returns for certain classes of 
vertising, notably small want 
In fact, it is more an adv 
medium than a newspaper, 
bought largely upon that 





Aw inquisitive man_said to Dow: 
“You are a quadroon?” “TI believe 


am, sir,” said Dumas. 
father?” “Was a 
your grandfather?” “Negro,” tat 
answered the dramatist. ‘And 
inquire what your. great gt 
was?” “An ape, sir,” thun J 
mas; “yes, sir, an ape; my_ ped 
commences where yours termitiates. 
The Book World. 


“And B 


mulatto. 
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To 

Obtain 
Profitable 
Results 
Advertise 
In 


The Sun 


It always 
pays. 


—$—————— NS 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 











To 


THE MOOTED QUESTION. 


In his recently published “Parts 
of Speech” (Scribner's) Professor 
Brander Matthews has some plain, 
sensible things to say about the 
everyday use of English as com- 
pared with the formal usage that 
Strict grammarians are continu- 
ally trying to enforce. 


If English is to be kept fit to do the 
mighty work it bids fair to be called up- 
on to accomplish in the future, it must 
be allowed to develop along the line of 
least resistance. It must be encouraged 
to follow its own bent and to supply 
its own needs and to shed its worn-out 
words. It must not be hampered by 
rules evolved out of the inner conscious- 
ness of word-critics. The purist seems 
to think that the language was made 
once for all, and that any deviation from 
pest usage is intolerable in the present. 
Ie accepts himself as a prophet ver- 
bally inspired; just knows that he is 
right and that everybody else is wrong, 
and has no sense of humor to save him 
from himself. But the living language 
must be allowed to venture on solecisms, 
on Americanisms, on Briticisms, oa 
Australianisms if need be, for it uses 
itself up fast and has to be replenished 
that it shall not lose its vigor and ardor. 

It is the irresistible desire for the 
simplest form which is responsible for 
the increasing tendency to say “he 
don’t” instead of the more grammatical 
“he doesn’t.” A brave attempt has been 
made to maintain that the former is 
older and has the sanction of antiquity. 
However this may be, “he don’t” is cer- 
tain to sustain itself in the future be- 
cause it calls for less effort. 

What is called the Split Infinitive 
is also a cause of pain to the purist. 
Yet the Split Infinitive has a most re- 
spectable pedigree, and it is the protest 
against it that is the novelty. It is to 
be found in_the pages of Shakspere, 
Sir Thomas Browne; DeFoe, De Quin- 
cey, Browning, Lowell and Holmes. But 
it is a fact also, I think, that since the 
protest has been raised there has been 
a tendency among careful writers to 
eschew it. 

“Telegram” was denounced as a mis- 
made word and “cablegram’” was re- 
jected with abhorrence by all defenders 
of purity. Yet the firm establishment 
of “telegraph” and “telephone” made 
certain the acceptance of “telegram.” 
“Cablegram” is still on probation, and 
may fail of admission because a part 
of the word seems better fitted for its 
purpose than the whole. Mr. Howells, 
always bold in using new words, accepts 
“fake” as good enough for him, and 
prints it without the stigma of italics or 
quotation marks, just as he has adopted 
the colloquial “electrics” for electric 
lights. And hereafter the rest of us 
may use either with a clear conscience, 
for Mr. Howells can always give a good 
account of himself when attacked. 

“American contributions to the Eng- 
lish language are not a few. Some are 
brand-new words, minted at the minute 
of sudden demand, and well or ill made 
as chance would have it. “‘Phonograph” 
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is one of these, “dime” 
ee ean a third, 
words wrenched to g new use, like “ele. 
vator” (storehouse for grain). = 
“ticker.” Some are taken from foreij 
tongues, like “‘statehouse” (from the 
Dutch) or “prairie” (from the French.) 
Pedants are ever building the Jan. 
guage about with rules of iron in a vain 
effort to keep it from growing naturally 
and according to its needs. The ideal 
of style (so it has been tersely put) 
is the speech of the people in the mouth 
of the scholar. One reason why Mark 
Twain and Rudyard Kipling are now 
the best beloved authors of the English 
language is because they have each g 
welcome ear for the speech of the peo- 
ple. Two tendencies exist side by side 
to-day, and are working together for the 
improvement of our tongue. One is the 
tendency to disregard all useless distinc. 
tions and to abolish all useless excep. 
tions and to achieve simplicity and reg- 
ularity. The other is the tendency to- 
ward a more delicate precision which 
shall enable the writer to present his 
thought with utmost clearness. For my- 
self—if a personal confession is not 
out of place—I strive always to eschew 
the Split Infinitive and to avail myself 
of the phrase which will convey my 
meaning into the reader’s mind with the 
least friction. Words are tools of man, 
devised to serve his daily needs. As 
Bagehot once suggested, we may not 
know how language was first invented 
and made, but beyond all doubt,it was 
shaped and fashioned. into its present 
state by common, ordinary men and 
women using it for common and ordin- 
ary purposes. They wanted a carvin 
knife, not a razor or lancet! Any will- 
ingness to satisfy the purist will seem 
less and less worth while as time goes 
on. It is well that he should fight for 
his own hand, but it is also well to know 
that he is fighting a losing battle. 
—————_+o+—__—_- 
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Seven “ Newses” 
Which Exemplify What There is in 
A Good Name. 











It is proverbial in the newspaper 
and advertising world that papers 
named ‘‘The News” are invariably 
profitable and prosperous. Here is a 
list of seven ‘‘ Newses”’ which prove 
the rule. ‘They are all evening pa- 
pers of a high class: 
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BALTIMORE NEWS 
BUFFALO NEWS 
CHICAGO NEWS 

DES MOINES NEWS 
DETROIT NEWS 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
NEWARK NEWS 











Can the ‘‘Stars,” the ‘‘ Presses” or the 


“Tribunes”’ match this elegant list? 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


In the Hershey chocolate adver- 
tisement of last week I noticed 
this paragraph: “A free test! 
Come and see our miniature fac- 
tory and demonstrating parlor at 
1020 Chestnut street.and try our 
cocoa, free, at demonstrating 
counter.” 

Thinking that Printers’ INK 
might like to know something of 
this sort of advertising, I went to 
Hershey’s (as did hundreds of 
others), and there saw an ex- 
tremely interesting exhibit—and 
at the same time one that is, in it- 
self, an excellent advertisement. 

he process of making tooth- 
some chocolate is shown in detail, 
from the grinding of the bean un- 
til the time when the swift and 
skillful fingers of smart-frocked 
girls wrap the product in its shin- 
ing case of silver foil. The ma- 
chinery employed is perfect, and 
the various machines are run 
steadily all day, as they would be 
in a factory. As a matter of fact, 
the store on Chestnut street is a 
manufactory on a small scale, and 
chocolate is made there under the 
same method as that employed in 
the works at Lancaster, except 
that the cocoa beans are not roast- 
ed there. The various beans which 
enter into the making of chocolate 
are shown in the west window. In 
the center is a great plate-glass 
hopper, into which the ground 
beans are put. From this to a 
triple-grinding mill an endless se- 
ries of small metal carriers convey 
the beans to a hopper at the top 
of the first mill. The beans are 
automatically fed into the first 
mill, and in it are ground to a 
pulp. The pulp passes on to a 
second mill, where it is ground 
still finer, and from thence it goes 
to the third mill, from which it 
pours in a liquid form. From 
there it passes in a tube to the 
boiling kettles. The machines are 
marvels of cleanliness, and, as the 
work is all done automatically, 
there is a complete elimination of 
handling during manufacture. The 
second machine in operation is 
called a melange, and in this the 
blending is done. It consists of 
two granite rollers revolving in 


opposite direction on a large steel 
base. The third process is shown 
on what is known as a three-rol] 
finisher, which is used to refine 
sweet chocolate. The fourth ma- 
chine is known as a longitudinal 
finisher, and is a marvel of me- 
chanical ingenuity. In it the 
chocolate is “smoothed,” as it js 
called—that is, every grain js 
pressed out and the mass made 
perfect, all lumps removed and 
the chocolate brought to the con- 
dition which makes it ready for 
the moulds. After this process, 
the chocolate is placed in a hot 
closet, where for twenty-four 
hours it is subjected to a tempera- 
ture that cures it and blends, and 
combines the flavors of the cocoa 
beans. Then it is moulded and 
placed in a_ refrigerator, after 
which it is ready for packing. 
That which impresses the on- 
looker most strongly is the abso- 
lute cleanliness of everything. The 
mills are made of stone and pol- 
ished steel; the employees are clad 
in clean white garments, and ey- 
ery precaution is- taken to pro- 
duce the chocolate as pure as the 
ingenuity of man can make it. The 
plant is inclosed in plate glass and 
runs back one-third the length of 
the store and occupies about half 
its width. In every way the work 
is done in the ‘most fastidious 
manner. A woman in a silk gown 
could walk about with as little 
fear of soiling it as she would have 
in her own parlor. Everything 
that can be done by stone or steel 
is so done, and the class of work- 
people employed ranks high. It is 
a most interesting exhibition, 
made more interesting from the 
fact that, as the Hershey Choco- 
late Company is only five years 
old, only the very latest machines 
and methods used in the making 
of chocolate are employed. The 
two massive windows on Chestnut 
street always contain an attractive 
display of chocolate in unique 
moulds, such as animals, trees, 
books, etc., and in the evenings 
the large electric. sign, with its 
ever flickering lights, tends to 
serve as a steady reminder of 
“Hershey.” This is a new con- 
cern in Philadelphia, having 
opened its Chestnut street estab- 
lishment less than six months ago, 
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yet it is already one Of the best 
known in the city, by reason of 
this attractive exhibition of choc- 
olate-making. At the present time 
the Press in the morning and the 
Telegraph in the evening are run- 
ning unique advertisements, of the 
strong black and white effect, but 
I believe it is the intention of the 
company to soon add to this list 
of newspapers. In addition to 


serving free chocolate at its own 

store, free cups are also served at 

the food show now being held in 

Philadelphia. 
* 


* * 


For the first time since they 
contracted for the last page of the 
daily issue of the Philadelphia 
Record, on Jan. 1, 1901, did Lit 
Brothers find this space insuffi- 
cient in which to tell their whole 
story to the public, and on Thurs- 
day, November 14, the readers of 
that paper were surprised with 
two Lit Brothers advertisements 
—the entire last page, of course, 
and a separate corset advertise- 
ment measuring 175 lines across 
five columns, or 875 lines on the 
ninth page. As there are 2,688 
lines to a Record page, this made 
a total of 3,563 lines for one day’s 
advertising of this concern. 

* * * 


One of the most original real 
estate advertisements that has ap- 
peared in Philadelphia of late was 
the card of Felix Isman, the real 
estate agent, 604 Chestnut street, 
and its object was to secure new 
patronage. The advertisement oc- 
cupied about one-third of a page; 
was set up in a distinctly original 
style, white space predominating, 
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and attracted wide attention by its 
uniqueness. 
* * * 

The William Butler Company is 
using considerable space in this 
city to advertise the 92 retail gro- 
cery stores which are conducted 
by the company in Philadelphia. 
The copy is sent from the New 
York office. This is the only gro- 
cery advertising in Philadelphia 
at the present time, the advertis- 
ing of the Acme Tea Company, 
Robinson & Crawford and Dunlap 
having been withdrawn from the 
newspapers a short time ago. 

* * * 


The Chrysanthemum Show, held 
at the Horticultural Hall last 
week, helped to advertise the 
flower and seed houses consider- 
ably. The firm which received the 
largest number of gratuitous 
newspaper notices was Henry F. 
Michell, seed house, because it had 
one of the finest displays at the 
show—that of a bed of hyacinths 
in full bloom. In another section 
of the hall the same firm had a 
fine display of choice vegetables, 
grown for the show competition 
expressly. Sixteen prizes were 
awarded to this one house. 

———~¢>>————— 
QUITE so! 

The non-advertising paper, that 
dreams of the would-be reformer of 
journalism, has never had a very long 
career at a time. As long as the aver- 
age woman continues to refuse her Sun- 
day paper unless it has the full com- 
plement of advertising sheets, the re- 
former better go way back and sit 
down.—White’s Sayings. 


THE article which will fill a long-felt 
want is the one to make money on. Ad- 
vertise it in the want columns.—The 
Advisor. 








THE ADVERTISING SITUATION 
==IN WASHINGTON IS SIMPLY THIS: 





ington paper is taken. 


THE STAR circulates an average of 30,000 copies daily in the city. 
One-half of this number goes into 15,000 houses, where no other Wash- 
¢ other half goes where one or the other or 
perhaps both of the others are probably read. It follows, therefore, that 
an advertiser in THE STAR covers the whole field. If, in addition, 
he uses the other two dailies he simply reaches 15,000 subscribers 
already reached. The other 15,000 he can not touch at all. 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative, | Nev Yor; Tribune Bide 














GETTING ADS. 
By Frank Hazlewood Rowe. 
In these days the man who is 

going to make a business of solic- 
iting advertisements for any man- 
ner of publication must have all 
his wits about him and back them 
up with something besides 
“nerve,” though that somewhat 
coarsely expressed quality is very 
necessary and goes a long way 
toward success unless carried to 
an extreme. An ad _ solicitor’s 
business calls for the exercise of 
particular judgment; he should 
be able to gauge his man and 
treat him accordingly, taking into 
account his circumstances and 
needs, so far as known, and adopt- 
ing a method of treatment that 
promises best. 

Setting aside, however, the 
varying characteristics and pe- 
culiarities of advertisers, I believe 
that as a general rule the man 
who frankly “takes the bull by the 
horns” will meet with greater suc- 
cess in his work than he who goes 
at it in an uncertain sort of way. 
Selling advertising is much like 
selling any kind of goods; you 
are offering value for value and 
customers should be treated from 
the start on this understanding. 
So far as possible the customer 
should not be allowed to think 
that the value of what he is re- 
ceiving is in the least uncertain. 
Advertising space should be pre- 
sented for sale with the same as- 
surance on the part of the seller 
as to its value as that shown by 
the man dealing in diamonds or 
U. S. bonds. A little hesitancy, 
an apparent lack of confidence on 
his part will do untold damage. 

Then, too, a solicitor for adver- 
tising must be “thick-skinned.” 
If he has a sensitive nature and 
cannot overcome it, he had better 
try another business, for in few 
lines of work willa sensitive per- 
son suffer more, mentally, than in 
soliciting advertising. Why is it 
that some men will treat an agent 
as though he was a worthless beg- 
gar? For a sensitive person it is 
a far greater pleasure to face a 
positive physical peril than en- 
counter the sarcasm and ill-treat- 
ment often the lot of a solicitor. 
Still it should not be understood 
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that the work is altogether yp- 
pleasant. There are gentlemen 
to be met, many of them, who 
will make an agent feel well even 
if they decline to take an inch of 
space and with whom it is a great 
pleasure to come in contact. But, 
broadly speaking, the real solici- 
tor in any line of business is born 
and not made, and he is born with 
a quick, bright mind, a_ tongue 
“hung in the middle,” a large 
bump of common sense, twin 
bumps of nerve and _ persistence 
and the skin of a rhinoceros, 

All these are natural endow- 
ments, but there is an acquire. 
ment that is most useful for a 
solicitor to possess, inasmuch as 
it will often prove a drawing card. 
Its worth will be seen in the ex- 
perience of a solicitor who ap- 
proached a storekeeper doing bus- 
iness in a town situated at the 
gateway of a big hunting and fish- 
ing region. The agent wanted an 
ad for a sportsmen’s publication 
that reaches the men patronizing 
the region. 

He gets into conversation with 
the proprietor and states what he 
is after. “Well,” the storekeeper 
doesn’t know. “Perhaps it might 
pay, perhaps it might not. Never 
did advertise; never knew just 
how. Didn’t know what to say, 
anyhow. Guess he wouldn’t try 
this time. Come in again.” Right 
here a customer demands the pro- 
prietor’s attention and the agent 
is left alone. 

“Doesn’t know just what to 
say, eh? Well, I'll fix that,” he 
muses, and when the customer is 
gone he shows the merchant a 
catchy ad of some of the sports- 
men’s supplies which a_ hasty 
glance around the store discloses. 

See the point? 

Learn to write a taking adver- 
tisement. I’ve known it to work 
like a charm in landing a difficult 
customer. In the foregoing in- 
stance the idea worked finely and 
the merchant took a generous con- 
tract. 


Humor is better adapted to novelties 
and booklets than to newspaper of 
magazine advertising—it does its work 
at a time when the newspaper and mag: 
azine have been laid aside because the 
reader seldom looks for it in those me 
diums.—The Advisor. 
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Tat Evening Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 
| 








A man 1s best known by his neighbors. 


A newspaper is best known by the people 
of the city in which it is published. 


This is also true of 


Ta Ff vening Wisconsin 


It 1s used by all advertisers in the city of 


Milwaukee who do any general adver- 

_ tising at all. This is the estimate of the 
newspaper by the business community of 
the city. 


This can be said of very few newspapers 
in any City.. 
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THE “PRINTER-ARCHI- 
THe...” 


Modern methods in conducting 
a printing shop will, in the course 
of a few years, entirely revolu- 
tionize past methods, which from 
time immemorial have been primi- 
tive. The haphazard manner of 
conducting business is relegated 
to the “hell-box.” Thanks to the 
persistent work of a few enthu- 
siasts, architectural methods in 
print shops are becoming popular. 

The expert “printer-architect” 
is becoming more and more in evi- 
dence daily. In modern offices 
nowadays when a job of printing 
goes to the composing room, the 
instructions and “lay-out’’ are so 
complete that the intelligent com- 
positor can readily do the work 
in half the time formerly used. 
This might be argued as being a 
slap at the intelligence of the job 
compositor. Not so. It is merely 
the result of system. It avoids de- 
lay. It minimizes the time in 
composition. There has always 
been a wide bridge between the 
man who takes the order and the 
man who sets the job. The “‘print- 
er-architect”’ is the happy go-be- 
tween that will hefeafter reduce 
the system to a scientific basis. 

“But,” you say, “this reduces 
the much boasted intelligent job 
compositor to the level of a mere 
machine.” Very well, for the sake 
of argument, we will let you have 
your way. But hasn’t the machine 
(Mergenthaler) lifted up the news 
and book compositor of the past? 
Isn’t he earning more money to- 
day than ever before? Although 
not among the impossibilities, yet 
in the wildest dreams of enthu- 
siasts it is hardly expected that a 
machine to set job type is in the 
future. But the next thing to it 
is the expert “printer-architect.” 
Here again is the link between the 
job printer of the past and the fu- 
ture job type-setting machine. 

“But,” you again argue, “doesn’t 
this individualize the style of the 
office, if you have one man to lay 
out all the work?” Isn’t it better 
for an office to have a reputation 
for individual work than to be 
continually experimenting? Isn't 
it a fact that the Devinne Press of 
New York City has a distinct in- 
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dividual style in all the work jt 
turns out? And isn’t it also a fact 
that the largest and most success- 
ful newspapers of to-day have a 
distinct individual style in their 
make-up? 

You wouldn’t accuse a carpen- 
ter or a machinist of being a mere 
machine. The highest order of in- 
telligence is absolutely necessary 
in their calling. Yet they always 
work from “blue prints.” The 
wages of these men have ever 
been more than the wages of job 
compositors. 

The perplexing problem with 
the printing business in the past 
has been that there were too many 
bosses to one job of work. From 
the time the job was received in 
the office until it was turned out 
of the bindery, possibly no _ less 
than half a dozen men in author- 
ity expressed an opinion as to how 
the job should be done. To-day 
this is all done in the office by the 
expert ‘“‘printer-architect.” His 
diagram accompanies the job with 
instructions so plainly written and 
the “lay-out” ‘so intelligently - 
planned that no possible errors 
can be made, unless through care- 
lessness. 

The origin of the method really 
started with the adwriter. And he 
evolutionized from the job com- 
positor. There’s the combination. 
Some of the most successful ad- 
writers of to-day are men who 
graduated from the case. The rea- 
son is obvious. Their thorough 
familiarity of types, combined 
with gray matter, produced results 
which the job printer was not 
averse to following up. Result: 
the “printer-architect.” 

Epwarp C. Starx. 
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People read 
THE 


| TELEGRAM 





in. their Homes 


every Sunday. 








It 1s the Home Paper of 
Middlesex County. 


OFFICE: 
28 Merrimack Street 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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AN AD MAN’S ENGLISH. 
By J. George Frederick. 


The man that believes that the 
literary aspect of an ad is of no 
account is not as good an ad man 
as he might be. 

The poorest ads in the world 
are those that are cumbersomely 
worded and which struggle to ex- 
press some idea unsuccessfully. 
When an ad is so worded that 
the reader is obliged to read it a 
second time before he can get at 
its meaning, it is not a good _ ad. 

The man that hasn’t got Eng- 
lish under this thumb to an extent 
that allows him to write ads in 
graceful language that expresses 
the situation better than any other 
words possibly could, had better 
stay out of the adwriting business. 
The really good ads sum up the 
qualities of the thing advertised 
in words which wouldn’t fit any 
other article manufactured; words 
that express an original, reason- 
able and truth-backed argument 
that sounds as if it were true. 

It is only necessary to turn over 
the pages of magazines or the ad- 
vertising columns of newspapers 
to see infinite proof of the fearful 
writhings of the ad man who is 
still a slave to his mother tongue, 
and who dubs himself a writer of 
advertising literature. 

The American populace is be- 
coming daily more intelligent and 
particular in its literature, com- 
mercial and otherwise, and the 
man who says in his ad, as many 
do: “Good morning: I desire to 
call attention to my recently aug- 
mented fine line of superb furni- 
ture, which I would most special- 
ly recommend to your considera- 
tion, the saving on them to you 
being wonderful,” is an advertis- 
ing bugbear, and the sooner he 
rests from his grammatical gym- 
nastics and gives the tired public 
a chance to live peaceably by re- 
tiring, the better. 

The greater part of such pro- 
ductions, usually, are the work of 
some overworked, nervous busi- 
ness man who gives himself ten 
minutes by the clock to squeeze 
out enough words to fill up eight 
inches of newspaper space—and 
then grows skeptic about advertis- 


‘mendously handy 
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ing results when such fearful con- 
glomerations don’t help him, 
There are too many good ads 
published everywhere to keep the 
public from seeing the vast dif- 
ference between good and bad ads. 
The business man’s ad in the 
newspaper, or the big concern’s 
in the magazine, is the only cri- 
terion which the public possesses 
to judge the merits of the thing 
advertised, and if that impression 
is unfavorable because of clumsy, 
inexpressive words used, more 
money is lost in actual trade than 
half a dozen good ad men would 
cost. But in spite of this some 
shrewd business men, who ought 
to know very much better, will 
continue to grind out in a few 
hurried and thoughtless minutes 
stuff which a numerous and criti- 
cal public will shortly pass upon, 
and form judgments that will 
mean the making or breaking of 
that man’s business. The proverb- 
ial junior department store part- 
ner who, because he has the least 
to do, is intrusted with the gath- 
ering of the firm’s news items, 
and the shaping of them into an 
ad, ofttimes holds he fate of that 
store in the hollow of his hands. 
The truth and the gist of the 
matter is that unless an ad man 
has a natural fluency of language 
which comprises little short of a 
distinct literary gift, he can not 
put into his ads the originality, 
the grace and the convincing tone 
that the best class of ad men put 
in. theirs. Of course he must know 
all about what, where and when 
to advertise, and be thoroughly 
alive to business opportunities. 
But if he has all of that, and has 
a dull way of expressing himself 
—a labored, prosaic, studied, un- 
interesting way of saying really 
interesting things—he lacks a tre- 
thing. The 
failing is exceedingly common. 
THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


The quicker a man realizes that his 
advertising is only one factor in the 
complicated sum that goes to give the 
result, “Business Success,” the quicker 
will he attain that result. Advertising 
is only one part of the structure, the 
structure is measured in strength by its 
weakest part.—White’s Sayings. 
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Know your business. 
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American OUT 


Newspaper } December 
Directory 


jor LOO sat" d 
Is Now Ready = 
ae 


We have used the American Newspaper Directory ever since it first saw the 
light of day, and also have known its founder, Mr. Geo. P. Rowell, and fully ap- 
preciate the good service he and the Directory have done to the advertisers of 
the world in placing before them the knowledge and information the Directory 
conveys. THE ANGLO AMERICAN DRUG CO. 

New York, September tro, 1901. JOHN H. KING, Treas. 
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A newly revised edi- 
tion of the American 
Newspaper Directory 
for 1901 Was issued 
Monday, December 2, 
with circulation rat- 


ings brought up to 
date. Over 1,700 pages 


Price $ 5—sent carriage 
paid on receipt of price. 





GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. , 
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BERLIN LETTER. 
“THE AMERICAN PERIL.” 


The skill, enterprise and dash 
with which the American advance 
agent has swept aside racial prej- 
udices, rock-ribbed commercial 
customs and practically made the 
German markets his own has cre- 
ated “The American Peril.” This 
is the tune to which the ultra- 
protectionists or rather the agra- 
garians propose to make the Gov- 
ernment dance in reforming, the 
tariff system. 

The typical German merchant 
and manufacturer works methodi- 
cally. He must feel firm ground 
beneath his heel before he takes 
another step. It is as though he 
still recalls his training in the 
army and hesitates to make a mo- 
tion until the drill sergeant gives 
the command. The American ad- 
vance agent steps in and produces 
magical effects. He usually comes 
with an abundant supply of capi- 
tal at his command, and a bundle 
of American flags which are neat- 
ly entwined with the German em- 
blem. Time is too short for him 
the ancient rules 


to abide by 
which prevail in the German bu- 


reau. He does not waste several 
days in making an appointment by 
mail. He boldly knocks on the 
private door for admission. Once 
inside he unfolds the virtues of 
his wares. 

But he is not satisfied with vic- 
tories in the open or ordinary 
competitive markets. He assails 
the Government as well. But a 
few days ago scores of ancient, 
slow-working stamping machines 
used at the general postoffice here 
in Berlin were consigned to the 
junk heap, and a large lot of new- 
ly patented “Columbia” American 
stamping machines, performing 
the work five times as rapidly and 
with more neatness, were substi- 
tuted. In nearly all the principal 
Government departments Ameri- 
can adding and calculating ma- 
chines are used. 

There are three general divis- 
ions in the American trade in Ger- 
many. One is the retailer of Am- 
erican novelties, the second the 
firms which sell to German job- 
bers and wholesale houses, and 
the third the large international 
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corporations which are making 
overwhelming conquests in the 
industrial and manufacturing mar- 
kets. But it is the same quality 
of Yankee grit which determines 
success in all stages. The Ameri- 
can comes with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the value of advertising 
as the best vehicle with which to 
acquaint Germans with the value 
of his goods. As stated in my 
previous letter, the daily papers 
and periodicals are still in a be- 
nighted stage so far as advertis- 
ing enterprise is concerned as 
compared with the development 
of advertising as an art in the 
United States. But it is easy to 
see that even the journals and 
publications are being ‘“American- 
ized.” Tell the average German 
that he is only copying American 
methods and he will burst out in 
anger, for he is a haughty creat- 
ure, proud of his nativity and jeal- 
ous of his prerogatives, mythical 
though they may often be. 

“The American Peril” may be a 
fitting title or preamble to the 
tariff bill which is placed before 
the German Parliament. There is 
hardly an article, product or im- 
portation with which Americans 
have achieved success in_ local 
markets which is not subjected to 
a radical increase of duty or ex- 
cluded by some “rider” concealed 
here and there in deftly worded 
paragraphs. 

“If that tariff bill becomes a 
law I may as well pack up and re- 
turn to the States,” said a leading 
agent for a California fruit com- 
pany here in Berlin. At the same 
time he made this remark the gen- 
tleman held a letter in his hand 
from Cronberg showing that dur- 
ing the last months while the Em- 
press Dowager was_ struggling 
with a fatal malady she was prac- 
tically dieted with California 
fruits. All who can afford to pay 
the additional price, including the 
duty premium, buy California 
fruits, and there is hardly a ban- 
quet table along the Thiergarter 
or other fashionable Berlin thor- 
oughfares which is not served 
with California preserves and 
fruits such as Germany cannot 
produce. Nevertheless, the ultra- 
protectionists, listening to the bit- 
ter complaints of the German fruit 
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dealers, intend to place a duty 
upon California fresh and pre- 
served fruits, which will require 
American firms to “pack up and 
it.” 
: But the fact that American 
firms continue to make connec- 
tions here, increase their sales and 
create new branch offices, may be 
accepted as proof, from well in- 
formed quarters, that the obnox- 
jous tariff bill will be materially 
modified before it is passed, as 
Germany will doubtless be the 
greatest sufferer in the event of its 
passage. As a matter of fact, an 
unbiased study of the growth and 
development of German commerce 
and industries shows that the in- 
fluence of the Yankee has been 
wholesome and taught the slow- 
witted German new methods and 
resources of which he was for- 
merly oblivious. Until American 
reapers and farm machinery were 
imported the fields were plowed, 
sowed and harvested with primi- 
tive implements. Until American 
tools were introduced the factories 
labored with clumsy instruments. 
Until Americans bought up pages 
of newspapers and used cuts and 
decorations the most powerful 
auxiliary of trade development 
was dormant. Thus one may 
trace the impress of American 
zeal, ingenuity and cleverness in 
all branches of German trade. 
While it has created the phantom 
of “An American Peril,” it has 
likewise taught respect for Amer- 
ican methods, so that every Am- 
erican firm which enters the Ger- 
man field is guaranteed a sympa- 
thetic hearing. The German real- 
izes that by refusing to adopt the 
advanced methods of American 
tradesmen, advertisers, manufact- 
urers and merchants he only stul- 
tifies himself, and he is_ liberal 
minded and tolerant enough to re- 
strain native pride when it inter- 
feres with business. 
+ . . 


The United States Consul Gen- 
eral, Frank Mason, of this city, in- 
forms your correspondent that 
there will be a big opportunity 
here for the introduction of Am- 
erican steam automobiles as soon 
as the Reichstag abolishes the 
provisions which now prevent the 
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importation of the American 


steam automobiles. 
C. A. LuHNow. 
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KNOWING THE GOODS. 


A great many men in business write 
advertisements without knowing much 
about the stock they are offering. It , 
is better to master the subject of the 
goods in question before attempting to 
write advertisements concerning them. 
The salesman who makes it a point to 
know about the dyes in making the 
cloth or about the weave of the goods 
or about the reputation of the firm 
making an article, will sell more goods 
by telling people what he knows about 
the material and explaining to them 
why, the line he offers is better than 
that offered by others. It is the same 
way in advertising, because the cus- 
tomers to whom the goods are offered 
are merely grouped into the general 
public which is talked to by the adver- 
tisement. Not onlv does the publica- 
tion of facts concerning goods interest 
the public in the goods offered, but the 
intelligence given creates in the minds 
of the public the impression that the 
one doing the talking is usually familiar 
with the goods handled and is capable 
of telling them what they know about 
their goods as well as being likely to 
watch out for good quality in buying.— 
Advertising World. 

- “ oe ——_ 

Inp1a rubber is not more elastic than 
the circulation statements of the aver- 
age mail order monthly.—The Advisor. 

——+>—_—_ 
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does not bring the best results, 
but those who have profited most 
from advertising have benefited 
largely by the experience of 
others—by an exchange of ideas 
which has not only given sugges- 
tions, but has stimulated originality. 
The best medium for this ex- 
change is PRINTERS’ INK, and it 
has been carefully studied by the 
successful advertisers of the 
country for the past I5 years. 
During this time PRINTERS’ INK 
has been closely identified with 
the development of modern 
methods in advertising. 


Published every Wednesday. $5 per 
year. Sample copies ten cents, Address, 
with check, 

GEO. FP. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
ro Spruce St., New York. 
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TIFFANY PUBLICITY. 


The Tiffany advertisement here- 
with reproduced was _ recently 
printed in the New York dailies, 


Tiffany & Co. 


Awards and 








Appointments 





1901—Appointed Jewelers and 
Silversmiths to 


H. M. KING EDWARD VIL 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


1901 — PAN - AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, Eight Gold 
Medals (the highest award), 


1900—PARIS EXPOSI.- 
TION, Three Grands Prix 
and Ten. Gold Medals. 


1853-1900—Grand Prizes and 
other Awards from all the In- 
ternational Expositions. 


23 ROYAL APPOINT- 
MENTS from the principal 
Courts of Europe and Three 
‘ corations upon members of 
the 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


and attracted considerable atten- 
tion from advertising men and the 
public generally. Inquiry sub- 
stantiated not only all the state- 
ments made in the ad, but brought 
to light the additional fact that 
Tiffany & Company hold more 
royal appointments and awards 
than any other American firm. 
The decoration of the Legion of 
Honor was conferred upon Mr. 
Charles L. Tiffany, president of 
the company, in 1878, upon Mr. 
Edward C. Moore, late managing 
director of silver works, in 1889, 
and upon Mr. Charles T. Cook, 
late vice-president, in 1900. At 
the Paris exposition of 1867 the 
firm received the first award ever 
given by a foreign jury to Ameri- 
can silverware; at Philadelphia in 
1876, a gold medal and five special 
awards; at Paris in 1878, a grand 
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prix, a gold medal and six medals 
to co-laborers; at Paris in 1 
grand prix, five gold medals and 
ten medals to co-laborers; at Chi- 
cago in 1893, fifty-six special 
awards, and at the Paris show of 
1900 seventeen medals to co-labor- 
ers in addition to those enumerat- 
ed in the ad. Their list of royal 
patrons includes King Edward, 
Queen Alexandra, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, Grand Dukes Vladimir, 
Alexis, Paul and Sergius, Emper- 
or of Austria, Shah of Persia, 
Khedive of Egypt, Infanta Eulalia 
and the Kings of Prussia, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Denmark, Greece, 
Spain, Portugal and Roumania. 
Mr. Tiffany also holds the Czar’s 
gold medal, “Pramia Digno.” 
The firm’s booklets play a large 
part in its advertising, and are of 
a very distinct sort, embodying as 
much “dignity” as can be got from 
fine paper and artistic printing, 
with as much modernity as is nec- 
essary to make them effective 
from the advertising standpoint. 
In fact, the Tiffany booklets 
would be crushing arguments to 
put before any one who holds the 
mistaken notion that “dignity” 
cannot be harmonized with adver- 
tising of the most modern kind. 
Each of the Tiffany booklets is 
issued for a special purpose. Of 
four specimens of the output of 
the past year, one is a compilation 
of sentiments and _ superstitions 
connected with precious stones; . 
another is a monograph upon An- 
tonin Boullemier, the great French 
ceramic artist, with renroductions 
of his work in etching; another 
describes the collection of treas- 
ures that were dug from Bosco- 
reale, a Roman villa near Pom- 
peii, that was buried in the great 
eruption of 79 A.D., and which 
were purchased for the Louvre by 
Baron Edmond de _ Rothschild; 
while the fourth is a catalogue of 
medals, badges and insignia ex- 
hibited at Buffalo. Four folders 
treat of the care of silver, the 
legend of the three-handled loving 
cup, the myths connected with the 
firm’s Olympian silver and the dif- 
ferent contests for the America’s 
cup. All of this matter is of in- 
terest to people of refinement ev- 
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erywhere, and is compiled and 
printed for its own sake. The act- 
val.advertising in each case is rep- 
resented by the firm name and ad- 
dress upon covers and title page, 
with an additional page devoted to 
an invitation to inspect their es- 
tablishment: “Visitors incur no 
obligation to purchase, and may 
study objects of interests with the 
same deliberation as in a mu- 
seum.” These booklets are gotten 
out in. large editions, but are never 
sent except upon request. Tiffany 
& Company believe in advertising 
as an adjunct to a modern busi- 
ness, but avoid making their busi- 
ness an adjunct to advertising. 


+> 


OUR POSTOFFICE. 


PRINTERS’ INK has had prepared 
for publication in this issue the an- 
nouncement printed below : 





pecial Issue of 
Printers’ Ink 


. The issue for January 15th, 1902, will be 
mailed to every Retail Dry Goods Store in the 
United States, numbering a total of 29,780. 

The names will be taken from R.G. Du 
Mercantile Agency Reference Book. 
Press day, Wednesday, January 8th. 


The issue for February 5th will be 
mailed to every Boot and Shoe Dealer in the 
United States, numbering a total of 31,888. 
The names will be taken from 
The Shoe and Leather ated Annual. 
Press day, Wednesday, January 29th. 


The issue for February 19th will be 
mailed to a complete list of all General 
Advertisers in the United States, numbering a 
total of 15,000. The names will be taken 
from the Kkeference Book of the Publishers’ 
Commercial Union. 

Press day, Wednesday, February /2th. 

rimary pu 


The of these pomeee Copy 
“ditions is to induce new subscribers 
and additional otreanne patrenege for 
PRINTERS’ INK, the Little Schoolmaster in the 
Art of Advertising. 

Whoever has a proposition likely to interest 
these people can bring it to their attention by 
using the adve of these 

0! ’ INK 
better advantage probably than 
through any other channel. 


SMALLER 


ADVERTISING RATES, $100 PER PaGE. 
SPacE PRO RaTA. ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


Printers’ Ink, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Realizing how little, after years of 
experience, the Little Schoolmaster 
was able to find out about postofficc 
usages, it was thought better to sub- 
mit this announcement to the New 
York postmaster before publishing it 
in PRINTERS’ INK. That was done on 
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Saturday, November 30th, and the 
First Assistant Postmaster said in sub- 
stance that he did not know whether 
there was anything irregular about it 
or not, but that he would try to find 
out. He was told it would be inter- 
esting to have this information before 
the press day, which would be 
Wednesday, December 4th, and he 
promised to try to have it on the first 
of the present week, that is December 
2nd or 3rd. Not having heard from 
him on Tuesday, December 3rd, a 
representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
called for his decision and he was 
still uncertain whether the announce- 
ment was wicked or otherwise, but 
hoped to know either later in the day 
or the day following. Not having’ 
heard from him on the morning of De- 
cember 4th, a representative of PRINt- 
ERS’ INK called on him again, and 
still he did not know whether the an- 
nouncement was wicked or otherwise, 
but promised to communicate with 
Washington, by telegraph, and at the 
time of going to press the postmaster 
was still hoping to hear from Wash- 
ington, and the Little Schoolmaster 
decided to withhold the announce- 
ment until he gets more definite in- 
formation. The Little Schoolmaster 
hopes that the time will come when 
the postmaster of a city of the moder- 
ate size of New York will be so full of 
information on postoffice usages that 
he will be able to answer common 
every-day questions after an hour or 
two of consideration, or at least after 
a day or two. Meantime the an- 
nouncement of Special Issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK is suspended. 
—e 
WHAT PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 











“HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACIIED,” 
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THE ADVERTISER IS THE 
REAL THING. 


Mr. J. E. Quinn, editor of the 
Ocean Grove (N. J.) Times, 
writes the Little Schoolmaster: A 
few words as to subscriptions and 
advertising. In presenting this 
screed I. have in mind the inter- 
ests of that large class of foun- 
drymen—moulders of public opin- 
ion in rural realms—styled coun- 
try publishers. From personal ex- 
perience I know much of their 
.time is wasted, really thrown 
away, in a will-o’-the-wisp chase 
‘after circulation, while they neg- 
lect the other and better paying 
, end—advertising. 

I want to give my brethren of 
the press the benefit of some 
wholesome experience, bought at 
an extravagant figure. 

After the circulation of the av- 
erage weekly reaches a certain 
point, there it stops—hangs fire, 
so to express it. But the publish- 
er, wide awake, enterprising hus- 
tler that he is, never stops. To 
him the open sesame to an in- 
creased circulation generally is the 
premium scheme. He burns the 
midnight oil in looking up the 
merits of subscription dazzlers. It 
is surprising the firm grip this 
premium business has on many 
publishers. Afflicted that way for 
some years, I know whereof I af- 
firm. 

Now I maintain that the paper 
wholly dependent upon premiums 
to boost its circulation is of small 
worth to advertisers. At best it 
can have but an ephemeral ex- 
istence. Let me say that if a pa- 
per is not worth the price asked 
for it, one of two courses is open 
to the publisher to square himself 
with his readers, viz., either lower 
the subscription price to conform 
with the paper’s real value, or im- 
prove the paper to the point where 
it shall conform with its price. 
Let the paper stand or fall on its 
merits. The reading public has a 
wholesome respect for the publish- 
er that puts merit above prem- 
iums. So has the advertiser. 

After all, the advertiser is the 
real thing. He is as essential to 
the publisher as are water and 
sunshine to che growth of flowers. 
“Oh, I know what you’re driving 
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at,” says some astute publisher to 
whom these presents shall come. 
“You are going to tell me to drop 
premiums and devote more of my 
time to soliciting ads. Why, I’ve 
got in my paper every person in 
this town who advertises. Now, 
what more along that line can | 
ask for?” 

I beg to digress long enough to 
say I verily believe a clear case of 
blackmail can be made out against 
any number of weekly newspaper 
publishers all over this land. At 
the very least I am quite sure 
they could be handled for obtain- 


‘ing money under false pretenses, 


They take the advertiser’s cash 
without giving an adequate re- 
turn. Let me explain. 

My friend says he’s got every 
advertiser in town, and what more 
can he ask for? Yes, he’s got ev- 
ery one; but let us see how he’s 
got them. Pick up his paper, and 
you will see it polka-dotted with 
small cards reading something 
like this: 

“John Goodthing, Dealer in 
Boots, Shoes, Hats and Caps. 10 
Easy street. Fair Dealing is my 
Motto.” 

Fair 
motto. 


Goodthing’s 


dealing is 
How about the publisher? 
Well, as long as Goodthing pays 


his bills it is all right. And the 
same old ad, like Tennyson’s 
brook, goes on forever. No 
thought of putting life and vigor 
into it. Now, how easy for the 
publisher to take Goodthing’s 
copy. and, the advertiser being 
willing, make a few acceptable 
changes in it; tell something of 
the articles advertised, name their 
price and why they are worth it, 
and if they are sold as bargains 
give the reason with the price. 
Begin to see the drift, do you? 
“Oh, yes, of course. Goodthing’s 
going to sell more goods, I sup- 
pose; but where do I come in for 
my time in remodelling his old 
ad? I’m getting the same price 
for his space, whether he sells 
goods or whether he doesn’t. He's 
a representative business man, you 
know, and he’s got to advertise 
with me, don’t you see?”’ There's 
where blackmail and false pre- 
tense comes in. 

Goodthing is bound to adver- 
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tise, or he’s not a representative 
business man. So it is a matter 
of supreme indifference to Mr. 
Publisher whether Goodthing’s ad 
brings results or whether it don’t. 
“He’s bound to advertise with 
me, don’t you see?” he says. Yes, 
I see; but you don't. “Why, 
wherein is my _ eyesight defect- 
ive?” he asks. Blind as a puppy 
just born. Can't you see that if 
a telling two-inch ad moves Good- 
thing’s stock he'll want four 
inches, six inches, a column, and 
on special occasions perhaps a 
whole page! “I never looked at it 
in that light before,” says Mr. 
Publisher. No, of course not. But 
try that plan with every advertiser 
whose copy is not what it ought 
to be. You'll find occupation for 
all your spare time; but it will 
pay, and pay big. 

No advertiser is so dull but 
what he can see the advantage of 
ten inches over two if even so 
small a space can be made to sell 
goods. Often the case is just as 
our publisher puts it above. Pa- 
tronage is given many times be- 
cause the advertiser believes it his 
duty to support the home paper. 
Therefore his ad is as small as he 
can consistently make it. He is 
skeptical as to results; he doesn’t 
expect any. You can tell that from 
the style of his ad. That’s the 
reason for so many small cards in 
the rural weekly, and so few six- 
inch, twelve-inch, quarter-page, 
half-page ads. When you can 
bring your small advertisers large 
returns on their investment, you 
may prepare to enlarge the size 
of your sheet. It requires no spe- 
cial course in adwriting to do this. 
There are enough suggestions in 
every issue of the Little School- 
master to equip the publisher for 
this kind of work, if he lacks the 
requisite knowledge. 

In summing up I would say, let 
a good canvasser take care of 
your circulation, and give your 
time to improving the quality and 
quantity of the ads in your paper. 


“My largest item of expense is on 
account of advertising.” ’ 

“IT was not aware that you were in 
business.” 

“TI am not. 
advertisements in 


Special, 


But my wife reads the 
the papers.”—Anco 
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DELAWARE, 
Wilmington—Every Evening. 
MARYLAND, 
Baltimore—Sun, American. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington—Post, Star. 
: VIRGINIA, 
Richmond—Dispatch, Times. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, . 
Charleston—News and Courier. 
Columbia—State. 
GEORGIA, 
Atlanta—Constitution, weekly, Jour- 
nal. 

Macon—Telegraph. 

FLORIDA, 

Jacksonville—Times-Union-Citizen. 

ALABAMA, 

Birmingham—News. 

Mobile—Register. 

Montgomery—Advertiser. 

The man who would advertise to 
reach the people of the Southeastern 
States will be likely to get as good 
service for his money if he spends it 
nearly all with the papers here cata- 
logued as he will by dividing it up, 
giving these a portion and another 
portion to other papers. The adver- 
tiser can never reach everybody. He 
must content himself by addressing 
the most people he can of the best 
sort for the money he has at com- 
mand. There are other good papers 
in the South Atlantic States besides 
those here named, but those men- 
tioned above are the best. 

Note. — Suggestions are _ invited 
whereby this list may be changed so as 
to be better calculated to reach the peo- 
ple of these States without increas- 
ing the number of papers. 


et Se 
THE NEW RICH CLASS. 


There are some people, especially the 
new rich, who consider that it adds to 
their social standing to pay the high- 
est price for everything they buy. It 
sometimes pays a dealer to advertise in 
those mediums most apt to reach this 
class, some high priced articles, with 
a description showing them to be the 
latest importations. The class of trade 
that demands high prices is generally 
caught by foreign rather than home 
made goods, so that by offering im- 
ported makes at high prices and domes- 
tic at low prices the shrewd dealer can 
cater to both extremes.—White’s Say- 
ings. 
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Seven years ago the Little 
Schoolmaster offered a_ sterling 
silver vase for the advertisement 
which was considered the best in 
setting forth the reasons why bus- 
iness people should read and sub- 
scribe for Printers’ INK. The 
competition extended over the 
greater part of a year, and the ac- 
tivity which it aroused among 
professional and amateur ad- 
smiths was very gratifying. Near- 
ly one .thousand advertisements 
were submitted in all, and a ma- 
jority of the specimens were su- 
perlatively good. They showed 
for one thing how dear the Little 
Schoolmaster is to the hearts of 
many business people, and, above 
all, they showed and demonstrat- 
ed how grateful a subject the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster is to write about. 
An interesting outcome was the 
lasting benefit which it brought to 
a number of bright young men, 
who were elevated by it into con- 
spicuous notice, and since that 
time have made advertising their 
business, and some of whom have 
been signally successful. The Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster, having often in 
the past stimulated mental activity 
by prizes, has now resolved to 
propose the first prize contest in 
the new century as follows: 

The terms of the competition 
for the Printers’ INK Prizes are 
as follows: 


1 
The adsmith desiring to compete shall pre- 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ InK—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 


2 

When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shall cause it to be inserted in some newspaper. 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shalt cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort, 


rize 
4 


When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to®be addressed simny 
Printers’ Ink, No. 1o Spruce Street, New 
York. 


The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Ink, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each. 


In acknowledgement of and.partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 

.good for a copy of PrinTERs’ INK, to be sent 
for one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


7 

In the first issue in January, 1902, the best 
advertisement that has been submitted up to 
the date of going to press will be reproduced in 
Printers’ Ink for that date, together with 
the name of the adsmith by whom it was pre- 
pared. The name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared will also be stated, and two 
additional coupons, each good for a year’s paid 
in advance subscription to Printers’ INK, 
will then be mailed, one to the adsmith and the 
other to the advertising manager of the paper 
in which the advertisement had insertion. 
These additional coupons can be used as pres- 
ents to some one likely to appreciate and be 
benefited by the weekly teachings of The 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. 


In the issue of Printers’ Ink for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Inx that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupon being for 
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ompetition 
for 1|OO2 @ 


the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 
for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared. 

- 9 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, and in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ Ink the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to any other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
for The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ers’ Ink, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 
follows : 


$100 to the adsmith who 
produced the ad that is 
deemed the best of all. 


$50 to the adsmith who 
produced the ad that is 
second in merit. 


$25 to the adsmith who 
produced the ad that is 
third in merit. 


10 

Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 
these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
ers’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced, 


11 
Every adsmith will make up his advertise- 
ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as he sees fit. It will be noted 
that every competitor will be entitled to a 
year’s subscription to PRinTERs’ INK, as part 


pay for his advertisement, even if he fails to 
secure one of the cash prizes, or to be one of the 
twelve who achieve promi e for 1 
merit. 

12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the competition is open. Should one man con- 





struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of thé contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one man. 


Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this 
prize competition and in taking 
note of the genius and ability ex- 
hibited by the adsmiths, amateur 
or professional, who take a part. 
An opportunity is thereby offered 
to bright men to obtain an 
amount and quality of publicity 
which money could not be easily 
made to buy. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to note that the prize competition 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work -passed 
upon, not only by the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of .Ad- 
vertising, but by all his pupils ev- 
erywhere, and the class includes 
the successful advertisers of the 
civilized world. 

The ads which the prize compe- 
tition for 1902 calls for need not 
necessarily be display ads—they 
may be short essays, if one so pre- 
fers, published as provided in the 
conditions already set forth. 

No one is barred from compet- 
ing. Ad experts, editors, printers, 
business people, especially young 
men, are expected to compete. 
Mere wordings and fine writing 
may have much less show than the 
rugged, homely expression of the 
less literary talent. What is want- 
ed are true, strong, virile state- 
ments of facts. The principal far’ 
to be emphasized is why a busi- 
ness man, especially a young bus- 
iness man, should read Print- 
ERS’ INK, 
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RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 


The special interest in the reciprocity 
history of the United States, awakened 
by the discussion which has been in 
progress here, suggested to the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics a presentation 
of the history of the reciprocity treaties 
and agreements which the United States 
has had in the past, those now in ope- 
ration, and those awaiting action by 
Congress. 

_The list of reciprocity agreements 
since 1850 consists of: 

(1.) An agreement made with Can- 
ada which operated from 1855 to 1866, 
under which the United States admit- 
ted free of duty from Canada bread- 
stuffs, provisions, live animals, fruits, 
poultry, hides, skins and furs, ores and 
metals, timber and lumber, cotton, flax 
and hemp, and unmanufactured tobac- 
co; Canada also admitting the same ar- 
ticles from the United States free of 
duty. 

(2.) An agreement with the Hawaiian 
Islands existed from 1876 to 1900, by 
which the United States admitted free 
of duty sugar and molasses and other 
tropical products of those islands, and 
they admitted free of duty breadstuffs, 
provisions and _ general merchandise 
from the United States. 

(3.) The treaties made in 1891-92 un- 
der the Act of 1890 with Brazil; Spain 
for Cuba and Porto Rico; United King- 
dom for the British West Indies and 
British Guiana; Dominican Republic, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Guatemala in 
Central America; and Germany, France 
and Austria-Hungary. Under these the 
United States agreed to admit free of 
duty sugar, molasses, coffee and hides 
from the countries mentioned, and in 
exchange for that privilege those coun- 
tries agreed to the following conces- 
sions on goods from,the United States: 
Brazil, the free admission of wheat, 
flour, corn and oats, meal, starch, veg- 
etables, hay, pork except hams, fish, 
cotton seed oil, coal, naval stores, agri- 
cultural implements, manufacturing and 
mechanical tools, engines, mining ma- 
chinery and material for railway con- 
struction and equipment, also a 25 per 
cent reduction in the duty on lard, 
hams, butter, cheese, preserved meats, 
fruits and vegetables, cotton manufact- 
ures, iron and steel manufactures, lum- 
ber, timber, wood manufactures, wagons 
and carriages and manufactures of rub- 
ber. With Spain, for the admission 
into Cuba and Porto Rico of the follow- 
ing articles free of duty: meats, fish, 
wood for cooperage and building, wag- 
ons, carts, cars for railways, sewing 
machines, manufactures of iron and 
steel, oats and forage, and numerous 
other articles, also a reduced rate of 
duty on wheat, flour, and many man- 
ufactured articles. With the United 
Kingdom, for the British West Indies, 
an agreement similar to the above- 
named with reference to Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Similar agreements with 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, Sal- 
vador and the Dominican Republic. 
With Germany, the free admission of 
the following articles from the United 
States: bran, flax, feathers, hides and 
skins, tan bark, also a large list of ar- 
ticles at a reduced rate of duty. With 
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Austria-Hungary, an agreement similar 
to that with Germany. 

(4.) Agreement made in 1898, under 
the Act of 1897, with France, by which 
the United States reduces the rate of 
duty on tartar, brandies, still wines 
and paintings, and France extends its 
minimum tariff rates to canned and pre. 
pared meats, also fruits, hops, timber 
and lumber in the United States. Simi- 
lar agreements were also made in 1900 
with Germany, Portugal and Italy. All 
of the recent agreements with France, 
Germany and Italy are now in exist- 
ence. 

The pending unratified treaties from 
which the injunction of secrecy has 
been removed, provided for (1) the re. 
duction of 12% per cent duty on sugar, 
molasses, fruits and asphalt from the 
British West Indies and Guiana and 
the removal or reduction of the duty 
on a large list of agricultural products 
and manufactures entering those colo- 
nies from the United States. (2) A 
reduction of 20 per cent in the duty on 
sugar, hides and certain grades of wool 
from Argentina entering the United 
States, and a reduction in the Argen- 
tina duty on a large list of food stuffs 
and manufactures from the United 
States. (3) A reduction of from 5 to 
20 per cent on certain manufactures en- 
tering the United States from France, 
and the application of the minimum 
tariff of France to most of the articles 
entering that country from the United 
States. In addition to these there are 
pending treaties with Nicaragua, Ecua- 
dor, the Danish West Indies and the 
Dominican Republic, from which the 
injunction of secrecy has not as yet 
been removed. 

THE mail order advertiser who fails 
to get results from one _ publication, 
while another is being continually heard 
from with the same _ advertisement, 
should drop the first as quickly as pos- 
sible. Good mediums will surely pro- 
duce results.—The Advisor. 
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NEW THING IN CHOCOLATE, 
“LOWNEY’S MEDALLION,” 
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pecial Issue of 
Printers’ Ink 


to Distillers a: 


PRESS-DAY, DECEMBER 31 





UBLISHERS of first-class trade and 
class papers—leading dailies and week- 


lies, will easily recognize the distinct advan- 


tage which this special issue offers. 

It is mailed to every Dzstiller in the 
country for the primary purpose to induce 
these people to become subscribers to PRINT- 
ERS INK. Wines, liquors and other bever- 
ages are advertised on a larger scale than 
ever before, and, if you have a proposition 
which will interest these people, you can 
bring it to their attention in PRINTERS’ INK 
more forcibly and cheaper than through any 
other channel. 

Advertising rates, $100 per page. Smaller 
space pro rata. Address orders to 


rinters’ Ink 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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REACHING THE FARMER. 

“In round numbers there are 5,- 
700,000 farms in the United States, 
supporting a population of close 
to thirty million people. 

While these people are produc- 
ers, they are also consumers. They 
eat three meals a day; they wear 
clothes; they ride to church and 
to their nearest town; they read 
books and papers; they take plea- 
sure trips; they enjoy music; they 
educate their children—in short, 
they live much the same life, in 
much the same way that their city 
neighbors live. 

In addition to these wants as 
consumers, the farm population as 
producers have numerous other 
wants of which the city family 
knows nothing. They must have 
the implements of their trade; 
their daily work in which every 
member of the family is engaged 
to a greater or less extent, calls 
for special equipment. The fields, 
the woodlot, the barns and stables, 
the dairy, the chicken-yard, the 
cellar, the house—all are making 


constant demands for something 


which will facilitate the farm- 
work, and make it more profitable 
and less a drudgery. 

The farmer and his entire fam- 
ily are ready to buy any good 
thing offered them. And in this 
year of prosperity they have the 
money with which to buy what 
they want. Never before in the 
history of America have farmers 
been so prosperous. Never before 
have they had so satisfying a sur- 
plus on hand. 

They won’t “throw money at 
the birds.” They will continue, 
as befits men of their prudent 
training, to think twice before 
making a purchase. They are not 
fools, even if a-gentleman from 
Wayback does occasionally buy a 
gold brick. 

But they are open to conviction, 
and if a good thing comes along 
they are easily convinced of its 
merits, and they buy it. 

The value of the farmer as a 
customer admits of no doubt. The 
agricultural communities offer 
business men the best possible 
field for cultivation, And the at- 


tractive feature of the situation ; 
that the field is of easy scetaiet 4 

To the vast majority of these 
farms—every farm worthy the 
business man’s consideration—go 
one or more agricultural papers, 

The good farm papers are read 
with a regularity and care which 
attend the reading of no other pa- 
per. The intelligent farmer looks 
to the agricultural press as the 
guide to his daily work. He 
plants and reaps by it; he buys 
and sells by it. The farmer’s fam- 
ily, through it, keeps in touch with 
the great world off the farm. It 
is never carelessly cast aside. 

Moreover, the advertisements in 
the agricultural press are more 
carefully read than are the adver- 
tisements in any other papers. The 
majority of the advertisements are 
educational; they are newsy;; they 
tell the farmer and his family 
what improvements and progress 
are making in the world. They 
give the farmer the opportunity 
he likes “to look around a bit.” 

And the advertisements in these 
papers carry greater weight than 
those in other papers, for the rea- 
son that the good agricultural 
publisher exercises a stricter sur- 
veillance over his columns than do 
most publishers. He is compelled 
to do so, for if one of his sub- 
scribers is defrauded by a fake 
advertiser, a howl goes up that 
will not be hushed until the wrong. 
is righted. The reader of the farm 
paper of the better class may pin 
his faith to what he reads in the 
advertising columns, whatever he 
may think of the editor’s opinions 
and theories set forth in the “read- 
ing matter” columns, 

For these reasons the agricult- 
ural press as a whole gives better 
results than any other class of 
publications. 

Another and a most important 
factor in reaching the farmer and 
securing his trade on a profitable 
basis, is the fact that the agricult- 
ural press is so thoroughly. special- 
ized. There is very little “waste 
circulation” in it. If an advertiser 
wishes to reach a particular class 
of farmers, those engaged in a 
particular line of work, such as 
dairying, or cotton growing, of 
wheat raising, or horticulture of 
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what not, he need not spend his 
money talking to the entire 30,- 
900,000 people who live on farms, 
but he may by judicious discrimi- 
nation select those papers which 
reach the largest proportion of 
the particular class he desires to 
interest. He may cover a specific 
territory or reach a specific class 
of persons with a much greater 
certainty than can the advertiser 
who uses the magazines or other 
publications of general circulation. 

These, then, are a few of the 
reasons why the agricultural press 
pays advertisers: 

The farmer has manifold wants. 

The farmer is open to convic- 
tion. 

The farmer has money. 

The farmer reads his agricult- 
ural-paper and believes in it. 

The farmer is a liberal mail or- 
der buyer. 

The farmer may be reached 
without waste of advertising am- 
munition —Agricultural Advertis- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 


—_—_ +o 
A BUSINESS STORY. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal (Philadel- 
phia) was established in the autumn of 
1883 and was originally intended to 
serve as a supplement to the Tribune- 
Farmer, a weekly paper then published 
y Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The first year 
the subscription list amounted to 25,000 
names. In six months more the list 
doubled to 50,000; the succeeding six 
months it again doubled to 100,000, and 
in another six months doubled again to 
200,000. The following half-year it 
reached 400,000 names. 

Because of the phenomenal success of 
this publication the ribune-Farmer 
was sold and Mr. Curtis devoted his 
entire time to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Profits were spent in advertising. 
The first contract was for $400. July 
1, 1889, the magazine was enlarged to 
32 pages and given an increased edi- 
torial force and a manufacturing plant 
that would enable the publishers to 
"economize in many ways in the produc- 
tion of the magazine. 

Liberal advertising of the striking 
editorial features was resorted to, and 
as much as $310,000 was invested in 
advertising in a single year. The neces- 
sity for an entirely new building soon 
became, evident. The adjoining proper- 
ties at 421 and 427 Arch street were 
secured and a six-story building erect- 
ed at a cost of $200,000, and in 1892 the 
Magazine moved into its new and pres- 
ent quarters. From 1891 to 1893 the 
circulation amounted to 750,000. 

In the summer of 1897 the Saturday 
Evening Post, a weekly paper founded 

jamin Franklin, became _ the 
Property of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. A ‘separate editorial force was 
engaged, quarters were opened in the 
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Arch street building, and the second 
campaign of wide advertising in the 
history of the company was begun. 
Meanwhile the Ladies’ Home Journal 
had steadily increased its circulation, 
and it reached the unprecedented de- 
mand of 900,000 copies per month, the 
largest circulation ever acquired in the 
history of any publication in the world. 

The mechanical facilities—with such 
a circulation and a growing weekly, 
which was printing at that time 200,000 
copies each week—were plainly inade- 
quate. It was necessary to look for a 
new site. This site was found in the 
properties at 419 and 425 Apple Tree 
street, directly in the rear of the Arch 
street building, where was constructed 
a modei printing plant, costing in itself 
$200,000, pron am ll g with $500,000 worth 
of machinery, that would amply accom- 
modate the publication of the two pe- 
riodicals. 

The new mechanical building is now 
in completed shape and is undoubtedly 
the finest printing plant maintained b 
any periodical in America. The build- 
ing is entirely of iron, steel and brick, 
7 stories in height, with a space of 10,- 
000 feet on each of its floors. Two en- 
tire floors are given to the presses, of 
which there are 40, together with nine 
other presses for miscellaneous work, 
all of the most modern pattern, con- 
stituting in its total 49 machines, the 
largest number of presses maintained by 
any publishing house. The composin 
rooms, the binderies and the vast mail- 
ing departments are on the other floors, 
thus leaving the Arch street building 
entirely for the executive offices of the 
company and clerical force, which num- 
bers 272. 

The company now has facilities to 
produce 1,000,000 copies of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal each month, and when 
it is considered that during the last 12 
months it printed a total of exactly 10,- 
548,575 copies of the magazine, and 
every copy sold, it is not unlikely that 
its facilities will be tested in this re- 
spect. This possibility becomes a prob- 
ability when its present edition of 900,- 
000 copies per month fails to supply the 
actual demand by 25,000 copies. 

The new plant is also capable of pro- 
ducing 500,000 copies of the Saturday 
Evening Post each week should the 
growth of that periodical make such an 
output necessary. Three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand copies of each is- 
sue of this weekly are now printed and 
sald. 

—__—_ ++ 

THE daily newspaper is being rapidly 
recognized as a good mail order me- 
dium, although the Sundav editions are 
given the preference.—The Advisor. 
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THE advice you need the most is the 
hardest to listen to. Advertise all the 
time. It pays if you have brains, 
energy and ambition.—Newark Adver- 
tiser. 

————_+o> ___—_. 

Your advertisement ought to appear 
in every issue of your mediums. Ordi- 
narily, a quarter of a column advertise- 
ment appearing every day in the week 
will bring better returns than an adver- 
tisement seven times as large appearing 
but once a week, 
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NOTES. 


_THE Pittsburg Times issues a con- 
vincing mailing card in two colors. 


A FOLDER issued on behalf of Lane’s 
List, Augusta, Me., contains an eyeful 
of argument for the five papers rep- 
resented. 


Tue Dexter Folder Company, Pearl 
River, N. Y., has issued a neat, com- 
prehensive catalogue of its folding and 
feeding machinery. 


A FOLDER sent out by L. H. Lawson 
& Company, advertisement writers, 
Transit Building, New York, is attract- 
ive typographically. 


“Tue Saginaw Evening News as an 
Advertising Medium” is the title of a 
booklet that is well gotten up, both in 
respect to text and printing. 


Tue Omaha daily Bee writes: “We 
are establishing an absolutely flat rate 
for our daily paper. The step in this 
direction is seiher in the nature of pio- 
neer work.” 


Tue Welcome Visitor, a monthly 
published at Chicago, Ill., has been pur- 
chased by Joseph P. Geiger, formerly 
manager of the city circulation depart- 
ment of the Chicago Chronicle. 


. E. Murpnuy, the “Bridge Grocer,” 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., sends out a 
— list of delicacies in booklet form. 
t is not well printed, but is fitted to 
the purpose for which it is intended. 


As an_afterclap of the celebration of 
its fifty-fifth anniversary, the Gate City, 
Keokuk, Iowa, issues a small brochure 
containing some of the nice things that 
were said by its “esteemed contempora- 
ries.” 


Barnuart & Swasey, San Francisco, 
send two brochures advertising the Ho- 
tel St. Nicholas, San Francisco, and 
Paraiso Springs, Monterey County, 
California. Both are _ tastefully got- 
ten up. 


Tue Harris Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., issue an attractive cata- 
logue and a mailing card announcing 
it. Both are filled with common sense 
comments upon the science of ‘“‘shoe- 
ology.” 


Tue Review of Reviews Company, 
13 Astor Place, New York, sends out an 
interesting folder made up of opinions 
of representative men who read the 
Review of Reviews. The folder is well 
arranged and effective. 


Aaron Warp & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
send out a neat price list of their 
canned goods, jams, jellies and fancy 
groceries. Its size and brevity ought 
to insure its preservation by every 
housewife who receives it. 


Tue Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
a monthly devoted to practical munici- 
pal improvement, sends out a _ neat 
folder with a reproduction of its cover 
and a word of warning to those who 
may confuse it with periodicals having 
similar names. The tendency to such 
confusion has recently developed among 
magazine readers. 


Tue Detroit To-Day hit upon the 


happy thought of hinging a booklet 
upon Thanksgiving, timing it to reach 
advertisers on that day. It is filled 
with arguments for Detroit’s new daily, 
and is effective and convincing, though 
it might have been improved had the 
pages been cut, the tipped portraits 
printed upon colored paper and _ the 
name of the publication itself more lib. 
erally “featured.” 


A CALENDAR of shaving paper, each 
day’s sheet bearing an appropriate quo- 
tation, is advertised by Rf W. Dayton, 
763 Fifth avenue, New York. This is 
an idea that could easily be used as a 
novelty for tobacconists, haberdashers, 
clothiers and men’s merchants  gener- 
ally, provided there is no danger of in- 
fringing patents or copyrights. A little 
talk upon seasonable clothing would go 
well with the wisdom from Carlyle, 
Schopenhauer or the Rubaiyat. 


AMERICAN industrial enterprise has 
invaded Africa. The American Bridge 
Company, of Philadelphia, has secured 
the contract for the construction of 
twenty steel bridges along the line of 
the Uganda Railroad in East Africa, 
though several English and European 
firms were bidders against it. It ap- 
pears that the American company not 
only had the lowest bid in, but also 
guaranteed the completion of the work 
in shorter time than any of its compe- 
titors. The amount of the contract is 
about $1,000,000. 


Tue Chiles-Thompson Grocery Com- 
pany, Mt. Sterling, Ky., sends out a 
mailing card that is effective in quot- 
ing prices, but is marred by an attempt 
to be easy and “‘talky.” Its point of 
view is best shown in a sentence from 
it: “Should a sudden spasm of gen- 
erosity seize any one reading this card, 
relaxing temporarily the muscles that 
control the wallet, tempting them to do 
the proper thing by their less fortunate 
friends and neighbors, we will endeavor 
to lead them into temptation by offer- 
ing——’”’ etc. It is not likely that per- 
sons addressed in this style will ap- 
preciate the humor of being regarded 
as miserly. 


THe Leavenworth (Kan.) Times 
gives the following brief description of 
inkless printing: ‘Certain chemicals 
are mixed with the paper pulp and the 
paper when manufactured is just like 
ordinary paper, and as the chemicals 
are cheap, the paper costs little more 
than ordinary white paper. When 
touched with an_ electric current it 
yields a dense black mark, which is in- 
delible. Ordinary presses, such as are 
now in use, divested of the inking 
mechanism, can be fitted with the elec- 
tric apparatus. One wire of an electric 
circuit is attached to the type or stereo 
typed plate and the other to the cylin 
der that presses the paper against the 
type. The current causes every spot im 
relief on the type touching the paper te 
print its form on the paper, just as 
ink were used, but without any damper 
ing and smearing. It is said that half 
tones, electrotypes, wood cuts and all 
metal designs in relief print more per 
fectly than by the present method. 
current passing through an_ incandes 
cent lamp is sufficient to do all the 
printing on a large press.” 


en 
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POST TO RODGERS, 


x November 26 Frank A. Munsey 
sited the New York daily News to his 
repertoire of popular —— pur- 
chasing 160 shares of its stock from 
Mrs. faa E. Wood, widow of Benja- 
min Wood. The rest of the 300 shares 
is controlled we Col. William L. Brown, 
who was Mr. Wood’s manager until his 

In an interview with the Her- 
Munsey outlined his plans: 

course, shall make many 
changes. I will have new methods, new 
machinery, new men, and I am look- 
ing for suitable editors and writers. It 
will not be a venture in_ ‘tabloid jour- 
nalism,’ however, for believe the 
smaller pages and an_ increase in their 
number only makes it harder for the 
reader to find the news, while at the 
same time they are not adaptable to the 
purposes of the large advertisers. At 
the same time I believe a newspaper 
should pay for itself irrespective of its 
advertising, just as our magazines do. 
Always in touch with the common _peo- 

t shall endeavor to keep the News 
on this plane, but, above all, it will be 
a serious newspaper. The reaction has 
come, in my opinion, from the so-called 
ellow journalism, although we have 
earned much from the publishers of 
that variety of newspapers. Then 
again, there will be a unity of interest 
between the News and the Washington 
paper, and some articles will be used 
in both. They will not be duplicates, 
however.” 

“Is it your ee to become the 
proprietor of other newspapers?” 

“To be frank, I have given some 
thought to that plan. It would tend 
more to economy of production, of 
course, the more newspapers one pub- 
lished, and this is the age of economy. 
I consider that to-day news is a com- 
mercial necessity, just as is steel or 
flour, and I am anxious to be in the 
business of furnishing this necessity. 
Heretofore in the magazines I have 

nm providing a luxury for the 
masses.” This wili be Mr. Munsey’s 
second venture in New York journalism. 
Nearly eleven yeats ago he purchased 
the New York Star, and for some time 
conducted it as the daily Continent. It 
was he who introduced to New York 
city what has since become known as 
“tabloid journalism.”” He reduced the 
size of their pages and increased their 
number, but the innovation was not a 
success, and he sold the paper. 

++ 
SATISFIES HIM. 


H. H. Franxtin Mpc. Co., 
Producers of Finished Castings. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1901. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I observe with much satisfaction the 
award of the sixth Sugar Bowl to the 
Iron Age. I believe I fully recognize 
the worth of other trade papers, but I 
think the Iron Age is equal to all in 
its class and ahead of all in its wise 
and unfailing broadmindedness. In fact, 
you cover the situation when you say 
‘Taken all in all, renders its constit- 
uency the best service and best serves 
its purpose as a medium for communi- 
cation with a specified class.” 

Yours truly, 
H. H. Franxurn Mrs. Co., 
H. H. Franklin. 


“ APPERTAININ’ TO AND TOUCHIN’ ON” THE 
ACTUAL MONTHLY ISSUES OF “‘ HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE.” 


New York. Nov. 23, 1901. 
Mr. James Rodgers, Advertising Man- 
ager for Harper & Bros., New York: 

Dear Srr—Inquiry at the Bank of 
America develops the fact that you did 
not deposit one thousand dollars to 
equal mine in the proposed showing as 
to whether or not you have upwards of 
sixty thousand circulation for your 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Nor have 
we received any reply of any kind to 
our offer made in October last. 

You seem a bit timid, and naturally 
your timidity and shyness on the ques- 
tion of circulation, when you know 
what you do circulate, makes us timid 
about buying space with you. 

Suppose the Postum Company were 
solicited to buy another farm upon 
which to raise wheat. They already 
know the size of the farms they own 
at present, and about how many bush- 
els of wheat per acre they may expect 
as a return each year. The person who 
proposes to sell the farm is ‘asked, 
‘How many acres in the farm?” He 
replies, “Oh, we don’t say how many 
acres in this farm, nor do we permit 
any one to measure it. We are old res- 
idents in this community and feel that 
no one should question our statement 
when we say that the farm is a large 
one and will produce wheat enough to 
make the investment profitable. We 
ask you $2,500 for the farm, but it is 
contrary to our established custom to 
say how many acres there are in the 
farm.” 

Query: How could the prospecitve 
buyer arrange his business affairs on 
an intelligent basis? He has been ac- 
customed to computing the cost of farm 
land per acre as compared with what it 
produces per acre. Some land is worth 
more per acre to grow wheat than oth- 
ers, for it will produce more return. 
Other land will grow corn more profit- 
ably than wheat. So one publication 
may find buyers for lace handkerchiefs 
but not for threshing machines. 

The buyer knows the quality of soil 
he requires, but he can’t prostitute his 
business intelligence ‘enough to pur- 
chase a farm on the mere statement that 
“it is a good, big farm, and, in our 
opinion, will be a profitable one for you 
to purchase.” 

It is not advice we want, but facts. 
When we have facts we will back our 
own advice. 

Would you believe that the proposi- 
tion to sell a farm and not permit it to 
be measured or any statement made of 
the number of acres, would receive 
even one moment’s consideration from 
any careful business house, and | yet 
that is just the sort of a proposition 
you lay before us when you attempt to 
sell space. 

What is your opinion of a man that 
stammers, coughs, offers a variety of, 
so-called, explanations, and endeavors 
in every possible way to hide some facts 
pertaining to a business deal? Would 

ou not be inclined to believe, in fact, 

very sure, that he had knowledge 
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of facts that he knew, if made plain, 
would be detrimental to the property he 
was trying to sell, and if the facts were 
known to the prospective buyer he 
would not buy at the price asked? 

Long continuance of abuse finally be- 
gets apathy. I have, for a long time, 
been a doddering idiot, buying farms 
(advertising space) without Resukes 
how many acres there were, but I wish 
to assure you of my earnest intent and 
desire to reform. I am going to quit 
the slovenly practice, so are a num- 
ber of large advertisers. I wish you 
would join with us in the reformation. 

Some of your fraternity are still in a 
Rip Van Winkle sleep, where they be- 
lieve the good old times still exist, 
when the country store proprietor paid 
his advertising bills in grubby hides, 
short cords of wood and badly tanned 
buckskins in exchange for “about so 
much space” in a newspaper with 
“about so much circulation.” 

I assure you it is a new era, and to- 
day the advertiser that pays his bills in 
good, honest government gold of a 
given weight and fineness expects in re- 
turn for it service that is clearly de- 
fined by count and measure with no 
“perhaps” or “‘about” entering into the 
transaction. Respectfully, 

4 Post, Chairman. 


> 


TEN CLASS PAPERS. 

Mrinneapotis, Minn., Nov. 25, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

our decision in favor of that ex- 
cellent trade journal, the Iron Age, 
seems to us to be a wise and just one, 
and we congratulate Printers’ INK and 
the Iron Age on the result. From 
your point of view, everything consid. 
ered, we do not see how you could have 
done otherwise. 

The plan of the American Machinist 
if carried out would certainly give an 
award based on a more exhaustive ex- 
amination into facts than you could 
possibly undertake to make. It would, 
therefore, be more valuable as determin- 
ing which trade journal best covers its 
field and gives the best service to its 
advertisers. 

In order to make the test worth 
while, we would suggest that each jour-, 
nal contending for the prize should de- 
posit $250 with Mr. Roweil, on the un- 
derstanding that at least ten trade 
journals compete. 

First, second and third prizes to be 
awarded by a competent committee com- 
posed of business men familiar with 
trade journals; a committee of trade 
journal publishers to determine in ad- 
vance the points to be investigated and 
passed upon by the awarding committee. 

The Northwestern Miller is willing to 
enter such a contest providing at least 
ten leading trade journals compete and 
is ready to deposit the sum named, or 
more if agreed upon, for the purpose 
of carrying out the proposed plan. 
Doubtless the Iron Age would be 
equally willing to defend the position 
which has been awarded it by Print 
ERs’ INK. Very truly yours, 

THe Mirter PustisHinc Co., 
William C. Edgar, Pres. 


THE best goods to sell are those that 
sell. L 


MISSED IT. 
S. A. Netson, Publisher, 
16-18 Park Place, New York. 
New York, Nov. 29, 1901 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

, While your trade paper decision was 
impending I was unable to write to you, 
owing to illness, for the purpose of say. 
ing that the Financial and Commercial 
Chronicle enjoys a very high, if not 
the highest, place in _ United States 
trade journalism. The Financial Chron. 
icle is the statistical authority on Am. 
erican finance in the money markets of 
the world. It is accurate to the point 
that can be designated as perfection; | 
venture to say that 95 per cent of its 
subscribers bound each volume for ref. 
erence. Complete files are always care- 
fully preserved in every leading finan- 
cial institution in the country, and files 
are always marketable. It is indispen- 


sable to financiers the world over, and 

enjoys their complete confidence. To 

verify these statements you Have only 

to refer them to any one of prominence 
in the financial world. 

Yours very truly, 

B. A. 


NELSon. 


——~+—_ 
HE TOOK CHANCES. 
“THE TRANSCRIPT,” 
A Progressive Weekly Newspaper. 
New York, Nov. 30, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On October 24 we received by ex- 
press from the Independent Advertis- 
ing Agency, Schiller Building, Chicago," 
a cut of a four-inch double column ad. 
There were no instructions or contract 
accompanying it, but we took chances 
and ran it in the two following editions. 
In the meanwhile we wrote the Inde 
pendent Agency stating our rates and 
asking them to remit or send contract, 
but up to date they have ignored us. 

On inquiry we have learned that a 
number of other papers throughout the 
country were caught the same as we, 
and would ask that you give this pub- 
licity in order that the “con” game 
may be shut off as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. Jones, Publisher. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
PRAISED. 





Advertising Department 
SPRAGUE, WarNER & COMPANY. 
Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 26, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I want to thank you very kindly in 
deed for your article on “Sprague, 
‘Warner & Company Publicity” in your 
issue of November 20, and we want to 
compliment you upon the able manner 
in which it was written and the ac 
curacy of the statements, something 
which does not always occur—in fact, 
seldom occurs—outside of PRINTERS. 
NK, ‘ 

We have seen a great many articles 
in Printers’ InK, and they were al- 
ways to the point—the truth. More of 
such journalism in the United States 


would do us all good. 


bib 7 truly yours, 
SpraGuUE, WaRNER & CoMPANY, 


Alfred G. Bauer, Mgr. Adv. Dept. 
——_ ++ 


Pratn facts plainly stated make the 
best advertisements, 


Seeere ! 
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THE WANT COLUMNS. 


For some reason there seems to ex- 
jst a prejudice against the use of “want 
ad” columns, as they are usually spoken 
of, in the daily papers. There are many 
limes of business which can use them 
very profitably; they bring a cash trade 
in every instance, unless you choose to 

-carry small accounts. But it is better 
not to do this, as the class of people 
who usually read these ads are made 

, for the most part, from our “mid- 
die classes,” who pay as they go, when 
calling on you for some article you 
may have advertised. 

It is always best to put a price on 
every article you advertise in this way; 
the public then knows whether your 
ofler is a bargain, and if it is some- 
thing they can afford to buy. I know 
one man who advertises enough wire 
screen for a window for 25 cents, and 
he has sold large quantities, at a fair 
profit. He carries a large assortment 
of small utensils for household use, and 
the chances are parties calling for wire 
screen. have found many other little 
things they needed and ran up sales to 
a dollar or more. 

In my own business, I have used 
these columns steadily for five years, 
every day in the year, with some of- 
fering under each heading, carrying 
about five different ads daily varying 
rom two to five lines. The result is 

have built up a large cash business 
from this alone, and it is no unusual 
sight on Mondays to see a string of cus- 
tomers waiting to place an order, hold- 
ing the money in one hand and copy in 
the other. I have them trained to bring 
the money with order, and I dare say 
it is the only office in our city that has 
three-fourths of its work paid for be- 
fore the orders have been entered in 
the’ order book. 

Do not expect to startle the world 
with one little ad inserted once in a 
while; make a contract for twelve 
months, daily, with the best paper in 
your city; there is always one that ca- 
ters to this class of trade, and it gen- 
erally gets the business. If you have 
the nerve to keep pounding at it every 
day with an occasional spread on Sun- 
days, you will be surprised at the re- 
sults and wonder you never tried it 
before. I find it brings in business and 
many inquiries from the surrounding 
country as well, but it’s the “keeping 
everlastingly at it’ that does the busi- 
ness, and unless you are prepared to 
do this you had better keep your money 
and not be a_ failure.—Advertising 
World, Columbus, Ohio. 

———_+or ——— 

SATISFYING customers is making busi- 

hess for the future. 
——+o>—__—_ 





Almighty 
kind: and we firmly th: 
iD. 


Wiite ‘House, December 3, 1901. 





THE PRESIDENT’S SIGNATURE AS IT AP- 
PEARED IN HIS FIRST MESSAGE TO CON- 
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YOUNG WOMAN BILLPOSTER. 


America boasts the only woman bill- 

poster in the world as far as is known. 
She is Miss Cora’ G. Kimball, whose 
home is in a country town of Iowa, 
and is wielding her brush upon fences 
with great effect, both artistic and fi- 
nancial. 
_ Miss Kimball studied art with aspira- 
tions like those of other young women, 
but she found before long that real art 
as she could do it there was little de- 
mand for, and less money. Undaunt- 
ed by disappointment the girl began to 
turn her thoughts to some way of mak- 
ing her brush of use, and the result 
was she painted her sign as a billpos- 
ter, put it up, and business has been 
active ever since. 

She created great excitement at first, 
but settled down so industriously that 
she has won respect of all her towns- 
women who are now accustomed to the 
sight of her perched aloft plastering up 
bills with energy. 

No ladder is too high for her, and 
when at work she wears a short skirt, 
high boots and a felt hat. 

er work is giving the utmost satis- 
faction as she is prompt and reliable, 
and she is gradually absorbing all the 
business of the place.—New York Eve. 
ning Telegram. 


No business is so good but that good 
advertising will make it better. 





Classified Advertisements. 


vertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


RINTER WANTED—Give references and in- 
close stamps to write same. Box 100 A, 
Coral, Mich. 
7 ANT a fountain pen? Will send you sample 
at half Pan: Agents wanted. PERRY 
PEN CO., Box 5, Milton, Wis. 
OSITION as editor of newspaper or magazine 
in or near New York. A 1 references. 
“ EDITORIAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 


N ORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
UCCESSFUL—Michigan nowspaner men who 
know say few men are better business get- 
ters or editorsthan I. Now editing live country 
weekly, Want a larger field. “ WORKER,’*care 
Printers’ Ink. 
Asean manager, who for seven years 
has directed the publicity of two great busi- 
nesses, is open to negotiate a new c cti I 
am a prominent figure in the advertising world ; 
su l along ori sound lines. Address 
“ NATIONAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 
ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine-of 
tions and catchy p . Contains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
ht stimulator for advertisement writ- 
n stpaid on receipt of price, $1. Ad- 
dress GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





MM. aged 40 years; 10 years’ experience in 

practical newspaper work as compositor, 
—- a rinter, proofreader, foreman, 
ete. ; additio! 10 years in editorial and busi- 
ness charge of local, political and horticultural 
a with considerable prac experi- 
ence in horticultural matters, wishes nsible 
position where salary will equal value of his 
services. or where he c2n work into interest in 
paying, business. Highest references. Address 
* BEX,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ 


RDERS for 5.line advertisements 4 woke $10 
in 100 lilinois newspapers ; 100, ula- 

tion weekly ; —— Western weekly pa) 
rate. on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER JNION, 10 Spruce 8t., sap York. 


ANTED—By a hustling young man, 
of age, position as bookkeeper, inn or 
circulation manager. 

For 5 ye was secretary and treasurer of 
company pitalized at $100, 00, publishing 
morning daily in city of 150,000 inhabitants. 
Company failed and I am looking fora 
Know the —— of a newspaper 0’ 


nD en 
Can furnish gil 


sition. 
ce from 


it edge references as to charac- 
ter, ability, and integrity 
Address “ CASHIER,” Box 382, Ottawa, Ohio. 


eee 
MAILING MACHINES. 


T= MYERS = price, $10; P. O. Box 
449, Philadelphia. 


FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Mich. 
——_+o+ —_—_——_ 
PAPER, 
ted Book Paper, send to us for 
samples and prices. Three Peal lines in stock. 
BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman St., New York 
City. 
Se | 
TO LET. 
fe) Barty afore at No. 10 Gurees St. 


500. $400, respectively. ly 
to Gro. ae ROWELL & CO., owners, ones 
premises. 


F you use Coated 


—_——_+o>—_—_—_—— 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


A COSTE AND MAXWE 
38 Park Row, New York, telephone 3293 po 
landt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers. wy 


L MPOSING ST NG STONES. 


B= quality Georgia marb mcesio tay A stones, 
two inches thick, 50 ce: 

with order, THE GRORGLA MARBLE FINISH. 

ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 





—_+o+____ 
AGENTS NAMES FOR SALE. 


A NAMES of canvassing nts 4 
15,000 lected during 1900-1901 OL 
thousand. CHICAGO WOOD FINISHIN do. 
253-277 Elston Ave., Chicago. 


—_—_—oe— 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
LAOTROTTPS or stereo cuts. When 
rom Bright’s “Old 


& good ones, order 
Reliable, ” —_ Ne lectrotype Foundry, No 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


jen owen 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


I MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
eals in the world. Get my 

ordering. (ut-of-town orders so 

cited, I. SHONBERG, 114 Hudson 8t., N. Y. 


so ate 


LETTER BROKERS. 


het all kinds, received from newspaper 

advertising. wanted and to let. What have 

ome or Aa kind do you wish to hireof us! THE 
F LETTERS ASS'N, 595 Broadway, N. Y 


pamasseea 7 fo 
PRESSWO WORK. 


IGH-CLASS presswork is is our s§ ity. We 
have the reputation of doing the best half- 
aoa printing in the business. Consult us er 
lacing order. FERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose 8t., N.Y 


ADDRESSES. 


GENTS’ names on gummed paper, perforated 
and —_ ready for immediate use. 
, ee To close out 
le and male) 
r 1,000, Ad 


Pa, 


— stamp 

our 1901 lot Cs j -f}-- 
we will supply | an auantit +*- 3; 
dress AG ORLD, Philadelp! 


INK. 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


M4EEx your wants known - to know them is to 
ly them. Original methods of 4, ¥, 

SMITH, a per Broker. Preagte TL, please 

buyers and sellers. Reliabili discretion... 


taht ae 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


ELP or Agents Wanted in 
$55, tome of 15 neing metropolitan pati 
pers order men. Lists free, 
UNGERFORD D & DAK RELL, Washington, D. Be 
—_— Or 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Ww. give special attention to making of good 

Recto s for —- ‘rads. Prompt. Out 
of-town work done careful! Sa city. BECK 
ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 Vandewater 8t., N.Y, 


COIN CARDS. 


ING'COIN MAILERS, Beverly, 'Mass, Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per M in ingot 
PER 1,000. Less for more; 
THE COIN WRAPPER ©O., Dero Mie, 


8 


—$-- 
ELECTROTYPING. 


AY-STAR ELECTROTYPE CO., 16 §. 
St.. Philadelphia. All young men, live and 

ractical work. Doing nothing but elec. 
trotyping. we can cast and return forms inte the 
me. All out-of-town printers ought 


= ioe bn 





PREMIUMS. 


—— goats are trade builders. Thou 
ve premiums suitable for 
_ ew aS ‘OF ers from the foremost manu- 


Pais 
52 Mhiden Lane, N.Y, 


free. 8S. F. MYERS CO., 


SUPPLIES. 


| AUGE PINS, 3 for 10c, PRINTERS SUPPLY 
CO., Grand Island, Neb. 


Te per is printed with with ink manufactured 
. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 00, 
Lta., 17 1 at 8t., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers. 
o> >—___— 


——-_+ 
CARBON PA PAPER. 


V T ne excha: Carbon Pa Paper for advertising. 
WHITF_ELD ‘ELD CARBON PAPEX WORKS, 
YPEWRITING Carbon Paper in perforated 
books of 25 sheets delivered Ss ‘our 
for 75 cents. WHITFIELD BON 
WORKS, Red Bank, N. J. 


———or—————" 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


ODERN MACHINERY, new and re! 
JVI Material, new and second 
Type, new only, at foundry prices 


counts. 
N.Y. f 


ity above price 
mM & C linder to 
CONNER, FENDLER & & CO, 
—__ 


HALF-TONES. 


a gd copper ‘hhalf-tones, | 1-col., $ 
vine in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ‘ne 
GRavi co., Youngstown, Ohic. 
[7 iene on plate matter matter and =a on | 
ws. Illustrate your local news with 
ann Have THESTANDARD ENGHAVING 
61 Ann St., New York, — them 


ADDRESSING Mz MACHINES. 


YERS BROS!’ Label-Pasting Addressing 
chine, $10. P. 0. Box O. Box 449, Philadelphia,” 


Wallace & Co.'s is the only eet, b row in ate 


ublishers throughout the 
nters’ Ink, Cosmo) 


use among the |. 
, Such as 
A sgh ag thers. Send for 
Uy e., many others. my 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. ¥, 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
7 > in America. 
HE GOLFER, Boston. 
in America. 


HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
T in ‘America. 


HE GOLFER, Boston. ston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 
lg GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ —— sam- 
] ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 
rfO reach mail-order buyers at 10c. line, use 
AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wilmington, Del. 
DVERTISING agents serving their clients 
“£X honestly, call up TOILETTEs ; estab. 1881. 
N ANUFACTURERS’ JOURNAL; sample co 
10 cents. 200 hontague St., Brooklyn, N. 
WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents, DAILY ENTER- 
4 PRISE, Brockton, Mass Mass, Circulation 7,200, 


eo the best Sonthern farmers by planting 
our adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
| Only 10c, a line. 
A™ perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amcunt of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for’one year 
N ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
J Monthly ; illustrated; the medium for 
Mexican trade and inve-tments. 
DVERVISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 
Circulation 5,000. sample ree. Mailed 
postpaid 1 year, 25c. _Ad rate, lc. line. Close 24th. 
PS cake best 50c. . photographic 
¢ 


‘3 monthly. 
115-17 Nassau St., 


1. Oldest golf publication 





Samply copy on application. 
ew York. 


HE SCHOOL EMBLEM, New Egypt, New 

Jersey, is one of the best educational medi- 

ums. Five thousand circulation. Your 5-line ad 
only 20 cents. 


TIAN SUN, one of the leading weeklies of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 

tract attention. WKi.KS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, I. I 


HE ADHESIVF. 
Best Philat’lic Monthly. 
With three 30 word notices, 30c. a 
BOX 72, Rocky Hi, ¢ Conn. 


y 7 HO will dispute my statement! The Marion, 
Ohio, DaILy STAR is best pay = in its class; 

in America. esa si 3a 
F. POWERS, Aav. Mer. 


NLY 50c. i -ya line for Toe a insertion in entire 
. Ad 1 by country'p ge located mostly in 
New and Pennsylvania. 

UNION PRINIING to. m4 Vandewater st., N. Y. 


Te re het PS FRKE PRESS, published at 

Liberty County, Florida, every Fri- 
day. The hate ial and only paper published in 
the county. In the center of a very fertile agri- 
cultural and turpentine district. 


K® WEST, Florida. Read end advertise in 
the Key West AUVERTISER, the only news- 
poner ever publishea in the most southern pont 

he U.S. Established 11 years; 8 fol. es, 
Only 90 miles from Havana, Cuba. J.T. Ball, Mgr. 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 

with their business should poten the Bill. 
ings (Mont) TIMES. 1t has the best general cir- 
culation Qs qa weekly aera: ing west 
of the ——. tes reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS — .... alle 


TT! PUI. — (N. Y.) DEMOCRAT, est’d 185¢; 
ever ednesday 





ay TE igh ’ pages, seven columns to the 
py: of columns, 22 inches ; subscription 
BI Inquiries for rates promptly honored. 
BYRON roi SE, MANS, editor and publisher. 
THE wetennie TELEGRAPH is the only all- 

hom ey published in the 
eastern — on ~7 ork Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and gors into the hones 
of well-to-do farmers every week. RL carries 
oo to cweney sy columns of advertising. For 

ress TELEGRAPH PUB. Co., 
Wrightsville, Pa, 
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FFIDAVIT—1, E. P. Boyle, publisher of the 
Houston WEEKLY TIMEs, ‘being dul: sworn, 
say that the average number of copies eac 
issue printed and circulated since sonmery }s 1900, 
of the paper, has been 1,408. E. P. BOYLE ; Pub- 
lisher, Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
llth day of January, 1901. 8. E. TRacy, Notary 
Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ESIGNS that catch. We make them. BROWN 
BROs., 70 World Bldg. New York, N.Y. 


H. a gh &CO., W ood F ngravers, 10 Spruce 
New York. Service goodand prompt. 


Dp? your own Piesteating at — le. per od 
Outfit, including casting 


box, 
for particula:s. EXCKLSIOR CO. y - eK Ta. 


—————__+or—__—_ 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 


7 E want men of ability to bandle our line of 
goods through agents and to introduce to 
The four letters P-U-8S-H will guar.n- 
tee you $2,500 to $5,000 per year. Dcn’t answer 
unless you have some cash and the word 
stamped on your face. Our reference is R. G. 
Dun & Co. at is yours! That’s all. MAG IC 
MANUFACTURING CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


the trate. 


ee 
BUSINESS OPPOR OPPORTUNITIES. 


A=s= aa your r business by publishing a 
{ newspaper of your own on economical 
lan. We Twill, tell you how to doit. J. 

EY, 15 Vandewater St., New York City. 


LIST of Rea! Estate Investments that are in- 
y creasing in value at the rate of 30 per cent 
a year free foi your business card. 
F. W. DECK L. Box 225, “atlantic City, N. J. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 


Been or yon Send for circular. 
D, PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


. IN geruine Confederate money for only 
$500 2c. CHAS. D, BARKER, ‘Atlanta, Ga. 


Spe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of ss. Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this | head once for one dollar. 


oxneapeeementiiiiiabeciaeamamiat 
DISTRIBUTING. 


Al. — — ay +» b ad- 
C% delivered — with ae tee without re- 


csipte. ren IEA DRLP HLA ADDRESSING 
No. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H HH HHHHHAREABARABR ABABA 
HOWE ADDRESSING CO A 


iG CO., 27 


Book: lars, 
logues, ete., with or without receipts. 
COCCCCOCCCCCC C C CCCOCCOCCOCCCCCCO 


FOR SALE, 


JE Presto press, in excellent 
Displaced on account of size. 
TIMES, Trenton, N. 


OR SALE — Mail a business of several 

years’ standing. n be developed into 

wholesale business, Fin “ opportunity. Lock 
Box 480, Edgerton, Wis. 


Foe SALE—Daily and weekly baper in North- 
err Illinois. Solid business over 40 years. 
Held a®nvestment. Fine proposition for xetive 
publisher. WILLIAM A. BURNS, Pittsfield, Mass. 


order. 
rgain. 


care Printers’ Ink. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and yn 

as well as by advertisers. If you want to 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, oom 
to do is toannounce your 
pty in PRINTERS’ I 

25 cents a line. As a rule, one i will do 
the business. Address es, ri a 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 
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BOOKS. 


EADY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. Messi 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., 
York, send the Casené a handsome 92- 
itled “ Ready- ie Advertisements.” 
book contains, ae other valuable informa- 
— examples and Sajes of advertising for al- 
every and others 
who write mS their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Cazxton — 
The book will be sent to 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. °. ROWELL 200. 10 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


essrs. 
New 
boo! 





EXCHANGE. 


Wy) 48Ts0_ To exchange, a a@ small amount of 
advertisin, poses with high-class maga- 

zines and monthly pert odicals on pro rata ar- 

rangement. THE ROSTRUM, Lancaster, Pa. « 


XCHANGE what you do. you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If izes have mail! order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
guage them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ . There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a y and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Sendalong your 
advertisement. 





PRINTERS, 
ageporc folders, menu | F mong beauti- 
WW ae Send r samples 
yo prices EW, 712 Chestant 8t., Phil- 


1,000 EESTORED pasts D postal cards, $10.25 ; 5,000, 
> 50, including printing. Get'a 

sample K & SON, Printers, 4th Chostoat, 
Phiiadelp 


sm 1,000 envelopes, billheads. note- 
hi is or statements, $1.65 ; 500, $1.20, 
prepaid. STOCKTON TIMES,’ 


Sta. 8, Camden, N. J. 
1,000 NOTEHEADS, st: statements or type- 
Ruled vor! r—4- patie. 


we aor r-heads neatly printed, 
GOR, Prince 


stock and good work. 
. Samples free. McGRE- 

SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a smal] space well used. It stands right 


eX = the go ad . ht 
i. Peep arrangement caug! 

on po e -y-F made iy small ad stand out more 
prom: ra than one twice its size, but not so 
well Gages 

One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments t are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
ate probably has not the equipment for doing 
his that we save, probably 4 doesn’t know 
how as well as we 

We furnish + a2 al es too, if you like. 

This is only one of things we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of catal es, booklets, circu- 
lars are some of the other thi 

We make them stand out of t 

PRINTERS’ INK 


e crowd too. 
RE 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
Ww*re WOODHOUSE, JR., Trenton, N. J., writes 
re papers. 


OPY for short circular, $ cash with order, 
JED SCARBORO, 5578 sey St., Brooklyn. 


DWIN 8S. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 


SK on letterhead for ‘ Increasin; 
in the Small City.” > co” PENNEY on 919 
E. aos St., Washington, D 


HE cost will be small"in comparison with re- 
turns if the ad is well weiieen. ADWRITER 
HOFFMAN, Lock Box 597, ox 597, Philadel Iphia. 


66 jee THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use. 
His New York addre: address is 10 Spruce, 


AUNCHING a new w business ! Whether it — 
be’an conan | liner €: ° aes Ay A. 


the adve 
SNYDER & JOHNSON, Ad Mavertising * Wr riters = 
Agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


og SIR—Before Ries —y an adverti: 
man ask him what he hi one for himse! 

and ge — mee he has “penal | have built 

my n business by judicious advertising. 
ours truly, GEORGE HENRY SMITH, 150 Nassau 

St., New York. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book if 
ready-made advertisements of grea 

ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 
book contains over five hundred specimens of 
good ype any — of which may suggest 
an idea for your ad you get stalled. Sent 
read on “receipt e priie, 1, Address GEO, 
OWELL & CO., 10 40 Spruce it., New York. 


7E make a specialty of of writing, designing, 
V - meng ay Pp inting distinctive le = 
lets, folders, card: We 
submit specimens on 
Bit sb is on gr 
WSON & ¢ Successo: 
baile Transit Building, New York. 


DWRITERS and designers should use this 
. column to increase their business. The 
price is only 2 cents a line, bei e cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of “ Ly They 
began smail and kept at it. may do like. 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS INE 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


ws easy, very easy to boast here of one’s ad- 
vertising capability, but I find that to win 
I have made for old 

I write >= the sub- 
Booklets, ence 


new clients SAMPLES of w 
ry best ae. 
ect matter and make Ca’ 
ists, Folde: 


dly mail sampies of my at 
tqvatis, of course) to those in whose requests I 
seem to de ible business. Vy per at 
shun postal pat when addressing ANCI 
AULE, Sansom St. ” Puiiadelpia, 7 usual] 
make un' things. 











At This Office, 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 














GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. ADVERTISING BUREAU 


keeps on file the Ieading Daily and Weekly Papers and Monthly 
Magazines; is authorized to Receive and Forward advertisements 
.at the same rate demanded by the publishers, and is at all times 
ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 
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WHEN AN 
INTELLIGENT 
MAN 


Wants to purchase, he buys 
from parties whose standing in 
their several callings is a guar- 
antee of the quality of their 
wares. When the same man 
wishes to advertise, he goes to 


those who have made the busi- 
ness a study, and possess the 
requisite facilities for its trans- 
action. He wants the best 
service which it is possible to 
procure, and goes to the place 
where it is most reasonable to 
expect that such service may 
be obtained. If you have in 
mind doing any advertising, 
call on or write to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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a iia “One Paper ig 


Zo, wont J The Topeka 


« ONOW KN By 





The only Morning Nei 
The only Sunday Ne 
A Direct Road to the} 





Actual Average Circulat 


DAILY, - - 12,673 
SUNDAY, = « 


postage than all the other 43 papers ia i 
Pays More pro rata circulation. On yearly conteads 





S. C. BECHWITH 


SOLE AGENTS FOMMSYERTI: 


43°44°45-47°48-49 Tribune Building, New York. 





aimsworn to, for 1900: 
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The “Sunflower” State 
INS BURSTING WITH PLENTY. 


maper in Topeka! 


pr in Topeka! 
ms and Hearts of Kansas! 





4 "3 IN 


143,294 | EER 


(or 21,647 each part.) “Conow vee : 
ined. Rates lower than any paper in Kansas 
a line; Semi-Weekly, flat rate, 3c. a line. 


BWECIAL AGENCY, 


469 The Rookery, Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

tar Issued eve Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscri 7 4 
in advance. 


on price, five dollars a year 
dollars a hundred. No Pack 
numbe: 


rs. 
Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 


ys 

to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 

ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

ta-Publishers a: to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERs’ InK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special co ential terms. 

If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
cabecrlbed im his name. . Every paper is stopped 
eu in name, Eve! r Pp) 
at the expiration of the time paid f for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 
lassified advertisements 26 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 


London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hil!, E.C. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 11, 1901. 
JATMIES H. BATES. 


James Hale Bates, who died at his 
home in Brooklyn, Friday, November 
29, was born near Proctorsville, Vt., in 
1826, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was_a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Packer In- 
stitute, Brooklyn; a director of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank and of the Nas- 
sau National Bank of Manhattan; a di- 
rector of the Long Island Historical 
Society and a member of the Hamilton 
Club of Brooklyn, the Union League 
Club of New York and of the New 
England Society. 

It was thirty-four years ago, in 1867, 
that the acquaintance of the writer 
with James H. Bates began. The two 
were business rivals, but that fact did 
not prevent them from becoming such 
good friends that the lapse of a third 
of a century brought no change in 
their relations, though it served to sil- 
ver the hairs where any remained. 
The intervening time has laid by the 
wayside those who were the compan- 
ions of those earlier years, to the ex- 
tent that among those who are here 
to-day there are not many who knew 
us then orare able to recall the differ- 
ent conditions that prevailed. 

It was often asserted to be more 
charming to hear an old story re-told 
by Bates than to listen to the newest 
one from the lips of any other. 

There was a solemnity of manner 
and a moderation of speech that might 
have led the stranger to anticipate 
dullness until through the glasses of 
the gold bowed spectacles there would 
be seen a glisten of the eyes that fore- 
told full appreciation of the ‘subtle 
point which was always brought into 
strong relief by his skillful handling. 

To those who did not know him 
well he seemed cold and distant, but 
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with such as were permitted to be of 
his intimates there was a good-fellow- 
ship that was charming to an unusual 
degree. 

Tie was a scholarly man and loved 
his books. The well-earned leisure of 
his later years was full of quiet pleas- 
ure. He had a deep regard for that 
early New England that had been his 
childhood home, and it was much to 
him that he was able to walk again in 
the fields he had known in boyhood 
and spend the later summers of his 
life amid scenes familiar to his youth- 
ful eyes. 

He had domestic sorrows that were 
hard to bear, but met them as bravely 
as a wounded heart could ever do, and 
was given in compensation the solace 
and companionship to the last of one 
whose presence was to him always a 
full cup of contentment—the only one 
who could fully know the loss they 
two had sustained in the children who 
went before, but whose influence bound 
father and mother so closely together 
that they were as one soul. 


THE long report, printed in this 
issue, of an English trial and con- 
viction for issuing bogus circula- 
tion certificates is so interesting 
that it will pay every newspaper 
man or advertiser to buy new 
spectacles or a hand glass to en- 
able him to read the small type in 
which the report is presented. 


AN essential element of success 
is to advertise none but the goods 
that people want. 


Catessy & Sons, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, England, 
send four booklets: “Lamps to 
Brighten Your Home,” “Chat 
About Boots,” “It is Blanket 
Time” and “Uneeda Clothing.” 
The latter title shows that the bis- 
cuit name has finally reached Eng- 
land. It could hardly have been 
used more cumbersomely than in 
this case. The booklets, however, 
show much more judgment an 
good taste than was used in se 
lecting the title for the one last 
named. They are al! well printed 
and written in a convincing tone. 











As long as ignorance is bliss it 
will be folly to talk about the oth- 
er fellow and his goods in one’s 
advertisement. Silence is golden 
in competition. 


Tue Dramatic Mirror, of New 
York, is the best put together, 
comprehensive and practically in- 
telligent exponent of musical and 
dramatic news of any of the pro- 
fessional journals in its special 
line. 





THe Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, of Albany, is still vig- 
orously maintaining the position 
it has held for over seventy years 
as a reliable exponent of agricul- 
tural and dairy interests for 
farmers and country gentlemen. 


MERIT is none too common in 

this world of sham and shoddy, 
and all classes of buyers are seek- 
ing it diligently. Therefore, the 
advertising of a really meritorious 
article is not so much directed to 
helping it find its public as to help- 
ing its public find it. 
+ THe successful advertiser is 
usually one who has a new, 
strong, strictly business proposi- 
tion to offer the public. His re- 
ward is always larger than that of 
the imitator. “There is always 
rom for a man of force,” says 
Emerson. “A feeble man can see 
the farms that are fenced and 
tilled, the houses that are built. 
The strong man sees the possible 
houses and farms.” 


Dr. Knapp, a Chicago practi- 
tioner who has the welfare of 
weak men at heart, incloses in 
each package of literature that he 
sends out a fac-simile of a letter 
written in his praise by a Florida 
patient. This fac-simile is a pas- 
sable imitation of handwriting, 
and bears across its face the 
words in red ink: “Please return 
this letter after you have read it.” 
It is quite probable that many of 
the people who take the trouble to 
read the doctor’s story of his life- 
work for humanity will be inter- 
ested to the extent of returning it, 
thus opening up a correspondence. 
he scheme might-be raised to a 
higher level and used in other 
ines, 
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A coop sort of advertisement 
for a publication undoubtedly is 
quotation from its columns. 

THE difference between adver- 
tising and publicity is a subject 
for thought. The etymology and 
dictionary definitions suggest 
much similarity. But there are 
subtle differences. Sophistry might 
see many. Perhaps some of the 
readers of Printers’ INK can sug- 
gest what they are. 





“Retail Advertising for Drug- 
gists and Stationers” is a 250-page 
book by Frank Farrington, pub- 
lished by the Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York. It contains 
seven chapters, treating of drug 
advertising in a general way, 
newspaper and circular advertis- 
ing, window displays, store man- 
agement and “odds and ends.” 
The last chapter contains 100 sam- 
ple ads, most of which have a 
reminiscent tone. One of these 
has a humorous turn of the unin- 
tended sort: “Don’t cover your 
face with a newspaper when you 
take a nap. Get a few sheets of 
flypaper and you won't be both- 
ered with flies.” This may, of 
course, be an effective remedy. It 
is certainly not a pleasant one to 
contemplate. 


It has been said that the best 
ad is that which gives the most 
facts in the fewest words. This 
being true, it is well to spend 
some time packing one’s facts into 
small compass. Patient re-writ- 
ing of an ad generally results in 
shortening and compacting of its 
matter. Offhand expression upon 
paper is bound to be clumsy, so 
words and even sentences are eas- 
ily cut out of the first rough 
draught. There is no fact in the 
world that cannot be compressed 
into proverb or a paragraph of 
description. A three-volume nov- 
el, reduced to the bare facts of its 
plot and characters, can be boiled 
into a page or two, all the elimi- 
nated matter being character 
drawing, description, emotion, 
entertainment, philosophy and the 
like. An ad needs to be nothing 
more than bare facts, with a little 
lightening in the way of cut or 
epigrammatic catch-line or two. 
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THE advertisement which has 
moved people to the extent of 
making the inquiry has performed 
its function: If your supplemen- 
tary literature is as effective, it 
will consummate the deal. 


WITH all the thunder hurled at 
billboards by biased newspapers, 
the fact remains that the billboard 
is the medium most largely used 
by newspapers for their own ad- 
vertising. The two mediums are 
two ways of spreading ideas. If 
a man doesn’t read a certain news- 
paper, that certain newspaper 
must catch him on the street, and 
ask him why, and give reasons for 
becoming part of his life. The 
foremost dailies in the country 
recognize this fact, and make lav- 
ish use of the boards (and their 
little brother, the car card). The 
newspaper that cries billboards 
down either does so impartially, 
as an earnest reformer that wish- 
es to keep them within bounds, or 
as a frankly biased rival in the 
selling of advertising space. The 
latter sort is, however, -becoming 
scarcer every day, for the bill- 
board has proved its effectiveness 
with those who buy space, and 
will continue to be used. 


Humor, verse, philosophy, com- 
ic pictures and high art have all 
been used as part of successful ad- 


vertising campaigns. But as an 
adjunct only. What the world of 
advertisement readers wants above 
all things is a business proposi- 
tion. If it is a good business prop- 
Osition it will stand alone, but 
none of these adjuncts to adver- 
tising ever gained attention with- 
out the facts and figures of an ad- 
vantageous offer. The business 
proposition is the main issue, and 
will gain attention anywhere. Only 
the other day a baker from Cin- 
cinnati came to New York and 
announced that he had found a 
way of selling two’ loaves of bread 
for the price of one. Half the 
metropolitan dailies threw caution 
to the winds and printed the news 
in full. The “story” read like 
any advertisement, and was an ad- 
vertisement, pure and simple, but 
the city editors, knowing that such 
a business proposition had news 
value, printed it gladly, 
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_ THE publisher who is not anx- 
ious to make his advertising space 
profitable to those who use it, can- 
not reasonably expect to make it 
profitable to himself. 

ae 


_“THE annual return of the for- 

eign trade of the Empire of Japan 
for the year 1900,” which has just 
reached the Treasury Bureau of . 
Statistics, shows that the growth 
in American imports into Japan 
during the decade has been far 
greater than that of any other aa- 
tion. The total value of imports 
from the United States into Japan 
in 1900 was, according to this 
official publication of the Japan- 
ese Government, 62,761,196 yen, 
against 6,874,531 in 1890, being 
thus nearly ten times as much in 
1900 as in 1890. That this growth 
of imports from the United States 
has been far in excess of that of 
other countries, or of that of the 
average, is shown by the fact that 
the total imports of Japan are but 
32 times as much in 1900 as in 
1890, while those from the Unit- 
ed States are, as already indicat- 
ed, nearly ten times as much in 
1900 as in 1890. The total imports 
of Japan in 1900 are 287,261,845 
yen, against 80,554,874 in 1890. 


THE man who does things, who 
brings about results, who feels 
within himself the power of 
achievement, and is determined to 
make himself known in the world, 
never waits to see what the crowd 
is going to do. He does not ask 
advice of everybody he knows, or 
wait for precedents. He lays out 
his own plans, thinks his own 
thoughts, directs his own ener- 
gies. He does not complain be- 
cause obstacles appear in his 
path; and, when he comes to 
them, he goes through them, not 
over them or around them. He 
never whines or grumbles; he 
simply keeps to his task, and 
works in a vigorous, manly way. 
He goes about everything he un- 
dertakes with a determination 
that insures victory. It takes cour- 
age and originality to step out 
from the crowd and act independ- 
ently—to jump into deep water, 
as it were, and swim or sink. The 
man who acts boldly wins the con- 
fidence of the world.—Success. 
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Ir you have a “catch-phrase” 
which you employ in your adver- 
tising, it is wise to see that it is 
used everywhere you can place it 
in conjunction with your name— 
on all your stationerv. on your 
signs, on your wagons and on 


your wrapping-paper. 


THE commonest fact about your 
business may be the very one that 
is of most interest to outsiders. 
The jewels in a watch, for in- 
stance. Every one feels competent 
to talk glibly about “full jeweled 
movements,” but very few outside 
the trade know what the jewels 
of a watch really are—how many 
there should be in a good time- 
piece, how many in a timepiece 
that is not so good, the minimum 
number that the very cheapest 
watch must have, the sorts of jew- 
els that are used for the purpose, 
the part that they play in the life 
and working of the watch, what 
substitutes are used for them, who 
first used them, what they cost, 
and so on. There is material for 
a very good booklet in this one 
phase of the jewelry trade. 

YELLOw journalism is a sane and 
sober thing compared with the ex- 
travagance of language of the yellow 
department store’s announcements. 
Here are extracts from a recent page 
by the Macy word specialist : 


“Gladful days among the toys. The 
toys, the toys, the toys; the joys, the 
joys, the joys. How grand and how 
bright. If there’s an old Scrooge in 
Gotham we urge him to look upon all 
this whir and wonder. There’s magic 
in the scene—witchery, mystery and 
haunting scenery. It thaws the flinty, 
melts the misanthropic, softens the mo- 
rose. Children are enraptured—the 
harsh and sordid are moved to human 
sympathy and tender dreams—the peev- 
ish are thrilled with geniality—the 
world grows cheerier and merrier and 
kindlier beneath the rich influence of 
toys—they are the touch of nature that 
none can resist—the bond that unites 
all in the glorious spell of holiday hope, 
heart and happiness.” 

“Macy’s is not merely tinged with 
the Christmasy fervor. it is fairly in- 
undated with the throbbing enthusiasm 
that gives the day such intense senti- 
ment and activity. The spirit of the 
times seethes through every aisle. We 
have made this business the supreme 
exponent of al that is brilliant and 
masterful and commanding in merchan- 
dising, as an exact and liberal science.’ 

“The candy department is a riot of 
color, a melange of sweetness—tempt- 
ing, glamoury, seductive.” 
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In this day and age a business 
man must advertise to retain bus- 
iness as well as to obtain it. 


ADVERTISING is like Providence 
—it helps those who help them- 
selves. It will never take the. 
place of brains, business ability or 
industry, but it will, inevitably, 
help their possessor to realize 
larger dividends upon them. 


AccorDING to Winthrop Pack- 
ard, who has an article in the 
Brown Book (Boston) upon the 
hiring of men for transatlantic 
cattle steamers, the agent who en- 
gages hands is something of a hu- 
morist, and advertises in the Bos- 
ton papers after this fashion: 

“Out of work? Then econo- 
mize expenses; six sailings this 
week; come early and avoid the 
rush; it’s a craze of society to 
voyage on cattle ships; three so- 
ciety ladies in disguise last week; 
mill-hands preferred to ladies; no 
A. need apply; 300 men 
wanted. C. Callem, 2320° Com- 
mercial street.” 


SomE people have an uncon- 
querable aversion to humor in an 
advertisement. That seems un- 
reasonable to men who can look 
on both sides of the question. 
Humor is a dangerous weapon to 
use, perhaps, but in many lines a 
little good-natured fun ought to 
do no harm. Just enough to put 
the reader in a good frame of 
mind. If it is apt and pat, and 
ieads cleverly into the matter 
which forms the object of the ad, 
it ought to prove an effective 
help. Many examples of this 
kind have been used of late. The 
Omega Oil geese and the Spotless 
Town verse are such, but they are 
not the best examples that might 
be cited, because they have no 
relevance to the goods they ad- 
vertise. If it pays to use such, it 
surely ought to pay where the 
humor is relevant, as in the case 
of Abbey’s Salt of Salts. At any 
rate, the public seems more toler- 
ant of this light, frothy kind of 
humor than it used to be. But, as 
stated in a recent editorial, care 
should be exercised not to “crowd 
out hard business facts and fig- 
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monarchs know the value of ad 
vertising as well as the humblest 
tank drama leading lady. Certain- 
ly they stand and fall largely by: 
publicity. The President of France, 
the Mikado and the Kings of 
Greece and Italy cannot begin to 
have the vogue of the Emperor of 
China, “Oom Paul,” Emperor 
Wilhelm and the Czar. Among 
the royalties who know the power. 
of the Sunday magazine supple- 
ment is King Edward, who is put- 
ting out publicity for his corona- 
tion upon a magnificent scale. Ac- 
cording to the Sun, he has just 
decided that Queen Alexandra 
shall wear the famous Kohinoor 
diamond at the ceremony, know- 
ing that the chance to catch a 
glimpse of the huge stone will 
bring out twice as many people as 
could be drawn out by their maj- 
esties alone. 


Cot. GEORGE Harvey has added 
to the obligations under which he has 
laid the reorganized firm of Harper & 
Brothers by assuming the editorship 
of Harpers Weekly. The influence 
of his vigorous personality is visible 
on every page of this week’s edition, 
the first issued under his personal 
management. Colonel Harvey frank- 
ly accepts the new position into which 
the course of events has forced the 
weekly paper. It can not be a chron- 
icle of news. The dailies make all 
that stale. If it is to be successful it 
must make its own place by the ex- 
cellence of its illustrations and the 
maturity of its thought. The new 
Harper's Weekly is striking in ap- 
pearance, with its clear, bold head- 
ing, and the admirable equestrian 
picture, full of bounding life, on its 
first page. The illustrations that fol- 
low this promising beginning are 
equally attractive. Especially note- 
worthy are the portrait of Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey and the reproductions of 
some of his works. Colonel Harvey 
bids for the support of thoughtful 
readers with a strong editorial page, 
or rather four editorial pages. His 
exhaustive and lucid review of the 
President’s message will probably con- 
vey a clearer idea of that document to 
a good many members of Congress 
than they will get from the message 
itself—V. Y. Journal, December ath. 
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BIRKENHEAD, England, is in the 
throes of a newspaper-letter war 
over the question of using the 
‘windows of the town’s “tram- 
cars” for advertising purposes, 
The company that controls the 
cars threatens to plaster them 
with posters, inside and out, un- 
less the Birkenhead Council grants 
it the right to place an ad on the 
windows. 


THe. New York daily News 
gives a novel with each Sunday is- 
sue. One of the recent titles in 
the series was “Baptized With a 
Curse; or, The Sculptor’s Doom.” 
“Had it not been known to be 
written by a marvellously gifted 
woman, one would judge it to be 
the work of the pen of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” says the News 
ad expert; “the paper is not com- 
plete without it.” 


Now that prominent advertisers 
are using work by artists as well 
known and capable as Leyendeck- 
er and Dodge, some one ought to 
commission St. Gaudens or Dan- 
iel C. French to model a set of ra- 
tional, artistic window dummies. 
The conventional “lady” and 
“gent” of the wax doll school 
are, beyond doubt, the most anti- 
quated things in the world of 
modern advertising—unlovely, un- 
attractive, ineffective and ridicu- 
lous in all their phases. The aver- 
age window dummy—perhaps all 
window dummies now extant, 
without exception—is like the 
woman of whom it is said, “ Noth- 
ing looks well upon her.” No liv- 
ing mortal ever had a_ window 
dummy’s “ cupid’s bow” mouth. 
When one is gifted with sense of 
humor—the American  trait—the 
dummy’s idiotic stares and prud- 
ish simpers overshadow _ the 
clothes it is meant to show off. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
men’s fashion plates show what - 
an intelligent artist can do with 
material that is usually counted 
out of the world of “high art,” 
and it is but fair to the sculptor 
that he should have a chance to 
put expression into the window 
dummy’s eyes, give character to 
its nose and prove that it can be 
endowed with qualities that will 
make it attractive. 
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A verY neat, convincing folder 
comes from the News, Newbury- 
port, Mass. The opening para- 
graph is worth quoting: “Some 
men try advertising as the Indian 
tried feathers. He had heard that 
the white man got considerable 
comfort in sleeping on feathers, so 
he took one, laid it on a board and 
slept on it all night. In the morn- 
ing he remarked, ‘White man say 
feathers heap soft; white man d— 
fool!’” The rest of the matter is 
well written, interesting and 
printed soberly and tastily. The 
folder would improve, perhaps, 
with somewhat more prominent 
display of the paper’s name and 
address. 


Last week PRINTERS’ INK pub- 
lished what purported to be a com- 
plete list of all American daily news- 
papers that print as many as 75,000 
copies regularly. The catalogue enum- 
erated a total of twenty-seven publi- 
cations, and of these it showed that 
twenty make a practice of letting ad- 
vertisers know their actual editions, 
while seven pursue a different policy. 
Among the seven are some of the 
oldest and most profitable journals in 
existence, notably the New York 
Herald and the Boston Herald, also 
the New York World and Journal. 
The reason why these papers do not 
tell their circulation is, in the case of 
the New York and Boston Heradds, 
the logical one—that to tell the truth 
would be injurious, because the public 
gives credit for a larger issue than the 
publisher wouldecare to claim. In the 
case of the New York World and 
Journa/ it is thought that each is led 
to refrain from issuing an exact state- 
ment partly because of a supposed 
risk that if a true statement should be 
put out the other would immediately 
set up a claim to a larger number. It 
has also been said that although each 
of these papers claims to have the 
largest circulation in America there is 
danger that upon a show down its 
actual output might be found smaller 
than that of the Chicago ews, which 
has always been truthful, straightfor- 
ward and business-like about its circu- 
lation statements. Some persons have 
also asserted that it is not probable 
that either the Journal or World 
knows its actual output, either gross 
or net, with any very close approach 
to accuracy, 


INK. 
DEFECTIVE EDUCATION. 


PRINTERS’ INK, not long since, 
went out of its way to express ap- 
proval of an act of President Roose- 
velt, as follows: 


The civilization that lynches alleged 
criminals instead of trying them in the 
courts may criticise the President for 
choosing his dinner company on ac- 
count of intellect and culture instead of 
birth or the color or texture of the skin. 
To a Chinaman at home an_ educated 
European is a “foreign devil?’ To the 
poor white trash in the South a talented 
negro is worse than an infidel. These 
people evolve their sentiments from a 
defective education, and Mr. Roose- 
pred act was proper, timely and bene- 

cial. 


Among the numerous comments 
brought out by this expression of opin- 
ion by the Little Schoolmaster the one 
that follows illustrates, perhaps as well 
as any, the correctness of the position 
taken: 


Compared with the scurvy cur capa- 
ble of entertaining the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the above the blackest negro 
this side of hell is a gentleman, a 
scholar and a model citizen. There can 
be no parity between black and white 
in this country—the self-abased, white- 
skinned and _ white-livered reprobate 
who attempts to seek the level oi the 
negro was infinitely lower than the 
negro at the start. From the tone of 
the contemptible little spurt from the 
alleged editor of Printers’ INK one 
would draw, the logical inference that 
this nauseating little gob of putrescent 
humanity is somewhat doubtful as to 
whether the outrages committed by 
negro brutes upon the white women of 
the South really constitute a crime.— 
Grand Saline (Tex.) Sun. 

It gives us pleasure to indorse the 
Sun’s answer to the contemptible sen- 
timent expressed in the first article, the 
purpose of which seemed to be to give 
expression to the writer’s malice to- 
ward the South.—Mesquite (Tex.) Mes- 
quiter. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s original comment 
was not expressed in malice, but in 
kindness. It would be difficult to im- 
agine any better proof of its timeliness 
and need than is furnished by the 
wording of the comments thereon re- 
produced above. 


++ 
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THe New York Army and 
Navy Journal is without a rival in 
its superiority and prestige among 
military men. Its admirably man- 
aged news department is both 
complete and reliable. Its edito- 
rials are trenchant and _ instruct- 
ive. Although its subscription 
price is $6 a year and single cop- 
ies cost 15 cents, the price is still 
small, considering the value given. 
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BAWO & DOTTER. 


HOW THE WELL KNOWN MANU- 
FACTURERS, IMPORTERS, ETC., OF 
CHINA, PORCELAIN, GLASSWARE 
AND SIMILAR ARTICLES INTRO- 
DUCE THEMSELVES BOTH TO DEAL- 
ERS AND CONSUMERS—THE IM- 
PORTANT PART A CERTAIN HOUSE 
ORGAN PLAYS—MEDIA USED IN 
REACHING CONSUMERS—THE 
PLACE OF THE “ LADIES’ 
JOURNAL ”—VARIOUS OTHER 
TERESTING DETAILS. 


IN- 


The advertising of Bawo & 
Dotter, manufacturers and im- 
porters of china, glassware, etc., 
at 26-32 Barclay street, New 
York, has been in evidence for 
the past year and a half, both in 
magazines and in trade journals. 
It has attracted much attention, 
and the representative of Print- 
ERS INK felt it incumbent to call 
upon them to secure some infor- 
mation. He was immediately re- 
ferred to Mr. Joseph F. O’Gor- 
man, of the O’Gorman Agency, 
recently established at 76 Park 
Place. Mr. O’Gorman had occu- 
pied the position of advertising 
manager of the concern, but, since 
the growth of the mail order busi- 
ness, due to the advertising which 
had been instituted, it had been 
deemed wise to segregate that de- 
partment of the business. 

Mr. O’Gorman gave the follow- 
ing as the story of the develop- 
ment of the advertising: 

“To begin the story properly, I 
must tell you of my connection 
with the honorable old house of 
C. F. A. Hinrichs & Co., who had 
been in the same line from 1801 
to 1808 continuously. When I 
went with them in 1894, the ad- 
vertising throughout the china 
and glassware trade had been very 
limited—it was confined to trade 
journals almost exclusively. <A 
new era of advertising followed. 
I even induced the Crockery and 
Glassware Journal to supply spe- 
cial fonts of type for the use of 
the Hinrichs Co. It seemed a 
startling innovation. 

“When the house of Hinrichs 
withdrew from business, I went 
with Bawo & Dotter. Large as 
this prominent house had grown 
to be, they had never done suffi- 


HOME 
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cient advertising to show an ap- 
preciable result on the volume of 
their trade. They had built up 
their business through salesmen. 

“It had grown to stupendous 
proportions, nevertheless. The 
house was an outgrowth of Hin- 
richs, Mr. Dotter being a nephew. 
Bawo & Dotter had started in 
1863, on a borrowed capital of 
$10,000. Their first year enabled 
them to pay back that loan, and 
leave the working capital intact. 


In 1898 they recognized, however, 


that old methods had been out- 
grown. Their advertising had 
‘een happy-go-lucky—confined to 
trade journals. They would take 
five and six columns in a journal, 


‘a practice I soon discountenanced. 


“Before I had things properly 
under way, I recognized that be- 
cause of the continuously change- 
able nature of the stock, and the 
distance from the factories, I 
would have to inaugurate a con- 
structive policy. The various 
forms of catalogues, most of 
which had been tried, proved un- 
satisfactory and inefficient. This 


f “ Elite” China | 





~~ 


Know anything about it? Well, you onght to, (fon don't 
It is the finest china mannfactured at Limoges. France. and 
is for sale in the leading retail stores in the United States 
We publish a short story, entitled 


” 
«Limoges—Its People—Its China 
Which not only tells you why you should buy “ Elite “in 
reference to other brands, but gives you a history ¢ 
-imoges, one of the quaintest old towns in Europe — this 
for the asking. 
BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 
Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France 











it was that first suggested a 


‘house-organ.’ Another reason 
that urged this was that only 
about one in twenty-five buyers 
visited the market, and became 
personally acquainted with the 
trade. A closer acquaintance be- 
tween buyer and seller was de- 
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sirable. The ‘house-organ’ seemed 
to bridge over this chasm. 

“On July 1, 1808, after six 
months’ consideration, $5,000 was 
appropriated by the firm for start- 
ing the experiment. Long before 
this amount was expended, the 
B. & D. Bulletin, as it had been 
called, had been demonstrated a 
wise investment. It had not only 
added to the prestige of the house, 
but began first to pay for itself, 
and afterward to yield a hand- 
some profit. The results have 
been so large that they warranted 
the firm to import special goods 
from their own and other facto- 
ries in Europe, to be pushed ex- 
clusively through the Bulletin it- 
self. But the most notable fact 
is the assistance which the Bulle- 
tin rendered to the traveling sales- 
men employed by the firm. This 
is especially the case where they 
invade new territories.’ 

Describing the Bulletin, its ends 
and aims, Mr. O’Gorman added: 
“It is gotten up on calendar paper, 
with the nicest halftone work that 
can be made. Its reading is de- 
voted to articles helpful to better 
and advertising. 


storckeeping 
These articles are both original 
and clipped—the latter very fre- 
quently from Printers’ INK. We 
Teaat to have the cover pages 
especially timely, having reference 
to some public event of the mo- 


as the yacht races, horse 
They are always 
in two or three colors, the cost 
secondary to the effect. The 
smallest number of the Bulletin 
is twelve pages, but we have had 
twenty-eight. We try to make it 
liberal, and so we frequently run 
a column describing new goods 
made by competitors, even illus- 
trating them. The most promi- 
nent feature of his ads is the con- 
versational style in which they 
are written—sort of heart-to-heart 
talks with the merchant. 

“But the great advantage of the 
Bulletin is that it brings direct 
orders. This. is its purpose, and 
though houses in other lines have 
‘house-organs,’ my experience is 
that they are cherished mainly be- 
cause of the prestige and indirect 
returns they give. 

“The Bulletin, 
twice a month, 


ment, 
show or Easter. 


issued as it is 
lays before the 
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dealer a fine halitone reproduc- 
tion, full description and price of 
all the latest importation, prac- 
tically as they arrive, often an- 
ticipating indeed. The stock num- 
ber does not appear, but our agen- 
cy number is substituted, thus 
permitting us to key absolutely; 
so that the mail orders all come 
through the agency.” 

“How do you recognize that 
the advertising of the Bulletin 
brings correspondence?” 

“By various internal signs— 
either department numbers, or 
references to names, or numbers 
of assorted packages—but in addi- 
tion we are to be credited with 
many personal orders that come 
to the house direct, for often a 
new customer will call on Bawo 
& Dotter, bringing file of the 
Bulletin, and made a _ customer 
through it. Bawo & Dotter have 
one man whose sole duty it is to 
lay out the mail orders made by 
the Bulletin. 

“But perhaps the greatest tri- 
umph of the Bulletin is the as- 
sorted package system we have 
instituted. These are large as- 
sortments of articles to sell at a 
popular retail price, such as ten 
cents, twenty-five cents, fifty cents 
or one dollar each; and some of 
these packages are made up to 
contain single articles to sell at 
various prices. In these packages 
the cost of the individual pieces 
are never given ; simply the whole- 
sale price of the entire package, 
and the retail price which each 
ought to bring. Also the amount 
of profit which will be realized by 
conforming to these figures. The 
advantage of this scheme to the 
retailer is so obvious that it is not 
strange the scheme has been suc- 
cessful. Every dealer knows that 


imported china articles are always 


done up in certain sized packages, 
generally containing a dozen piec- 
es of a kind. This quantity is 
often too larre for some dealers, 
particularly if the goods are above 
medium priced. The assorted 
packages pictured in the Bulletin 
are packed in Curopean factories 
in quantities that any dealer can 
use, down to one-twelfth of a 
dozen. The packages dare never 
be broken. 

“The Bulletin is mailed under 
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an open cover of one cent to at 
least 6,500 dealers semi-monthly, 
and sometimes to 8,000. These 
embrace department stores, exclu- 
sive china and glassware dealers, 
to some jewelers and hardware 
dealers and to some general stores 
in small communities. 
“Everybody in the trade is on 





“Elite” China 


by one ite”* China does not cost more than a: 
eo y fine French porcelain, be 
= the os Fastin of itisa commerct, propo- 
titice and competition must be nm 
eas of form and ornamentation elevate “Elite” 
China pboye Se other makes, and tell the story 
of * Elite” superiority most forcetully—so force- 
fully. in a fact, That we couldu’t make enough ip 


ply the demand. 
about Lim the quaint 
town mahere techn “uw ama ? oe copy. 
ie hee t ALLA edit edition tod press i tells 
and we will mail you ‘one. 


Bawo & Dotier, 26 to 32 Barclay St., N, ¥. 
Owners and Operators” 
“ Elite " Works, Limoges, France, 











our list. After we put a firm on, 
we visit him twice a month, and 
send the Bulletin for six months. 
At the end of that time, if we re- 
ceive no returns, we send a letter. 
This is very often productive of 
satisfactory results.” 
“But you use other mediums 
for advertising B. & D. wares?” 
“Oh, yes. The Bulletin adver- 
tising is to the dealer, but we ad- 
vertise one product to the con- 
sumer also; this is our Elite 
China. When we advertise in 
magazines, we are seeking the 
consumer only, the lady who buys 
china for her own household, and 
we are trying to induce her to 
ask for our china, ‘Elite,’ from 
her local dealer. We started this 
advertising of ‘Elite China’ on 
February 1, 1900, and it has met 
with wonderful success. ‘Elite 
China’ is the superb ware turned 
out at the works in Limoges, one 
of our five European factories.” 
“What media do you use?” 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Philadelphia Saturday Even- 
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ing Post, Youth's Companion, 
Success, Woman's Home Com. 
panion, Delineator, Good House- 
keeping, Keramic Studio and Art 
Interchange.” 

“You do not use regular mail 
order journals?” 

“No. We restrict ourselves to 
the very highest mediums.” 

“No dailies?” 

“Not directly. But we furnish 
a number of dealers with a series 
of electrotypes of ready-made ads, 
for their local papers. We have 
perfected these so that the name 
of the local dealer appears—a fin- 
ished little stroke that counts for 
much. No mortise, but in the 
type proper, making a fine result.” 

“Among consumers your cus- 
tomers are ladies?’ 

“Almost entirely. We familiar- 
ize the ‘Elite’ trade-mark, because 
women have a peculiar penchant 
for looking up marks on china. 
Ninety-nine out of a _ hundred 
when next in a china shop will go 
through half the stock looking for 
the kind advertised. Women are 
thoroughly interested in the ar- 
tistic value and origin of their 
china, and no other topic, not 
even millinery, is so fascinating 
to them. To satisfy this taste, 
we ask them to send for our book- 
let (free), ‘Limoges, Its People, 
Tts China.’ The booklet is taste- 
fully gotten up with an embossed 
cover in gold, and contains thirty- 
two pages of matter descriptive of 
the workers in Limoges, their 


‘habits and characteristics, as well 


as text describing the wares. A 
letter accompanies each booklet 
sent out, giving the inquirer local 
names of dealers handling ‘Elite 
‘Ware.’ We also mail booklets to 
select lists of customers for the 
retailer, transferring such lists to 
our card index system, and fol- 
lowing them up. We encourage 


‘people to buy from the dealer, 


never selling to consumers.’ 

“Among your mediums which, 
pay best?” 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
far and away the best, the Satur- 
day Evening Post a good second. 
The others are about even. 
course, we go by inquiries, though 
we also get an insight to sales.” 

“Are you extending your list?” 
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“We had mapped out a large 
campaign, to begin on July 1, but 
a remarkable condition of affairs 
has intervened. One year’s ad- 
vertising of ‘Elite’ ware has taxed 
the capacity of our factories to 
such an extent, that though we 
have added facilities, we had to 
shut down on taking orders for 
this year’s delivery. Our new 
list had been made out, and in- 
cluded with those already adopted 
the Century, Harper's, Scribner’s, 
Review of Reviews, Literary Di- 
gest, McClure’s, Munsey’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, Pearson’s, Smart Set, 
Collier's, Frank Leslie’s: Monthly 
and the Ledger. There were a 
‘few more, but we had to give 
them all up for the present.” 

“How much is the volume of 
the Bawo & Dotter business?” 

“About $5,000,000 annually. 
The advertising outlay may seem 
small beside this—about $50,000— 
but it is growing. And the mail 
order business—all built up 
‘through the Bulletin—is growing 
also. It has already exceeded 
$8,000 for a single issue and $14,- 
ooo for a month.” 

J. W. Scuwartz. 


—__+o+—___ 
INSURANCE AS ADVERTISING. 


An English publication tells about 
a novel plan of advertising which is 
proving a great success for a firm of 
tea merchants. To every married wom- 
an who sends to them a satisfactory 
certificate of her husband’s health and 
buys a half-pound of their Pension tea 
weekly, to the time of her husband’s 
death, should it occur after five weeks 
from the time of her filing the certifi- 


si 


cate, they will pay a pension of ten 
shillings ($2.50) weekly as long as she 
lives or until she marries again. The 
weekly purchase of a quarter-pound of 
tea insures a pension of five shillings 
a week. The firm is said to be doing 
a large business thrqugh over 3,000 
agencies in Great Britain and Ireland 
with 2,000 widows in regular receipt of 
this te&&’ pension, which amounts to 
nearly £40,000 a year. That the widows 
should continue to purchase tea of the 
firm while receiving their pension does 
not appear to be made a condition. 

With a large and increasing business, 
there is no doubt of the present ability 
of these dealers to fulfill their contracts 
with their customers. How long they 
can continue to do so as the husbands 
grow older and the death rate increases 
is a matter which depends upon the ac- 
curacy of their actuarial calculations 
and their profit on tea. But as the 
women presumably get the worth of 
their money in the tea, their loss in 
the event of the failure of the firm 
would not be one of money paid solely 
as a premium. 

This matter of furnishing insurance 
as a premium in business is not given 
the attention it might in this country. 
It has frequently been tried by maga- 
zines and newspapers, but has been used 
but little by men of business. There 
is a company which furnishes an acci- 
dent policy for $1,000 and it only costs 
$1 a year. Of this the agent gets prob- 
ably 40 per cent. Possibly he gets half. 

business man could use this policy 
as a premium with a purchase of $5 or 
over. A bicycle dealer, a seller of bug- 
gies, or of farm machinery, clothing, 
tailoring, in fact almost any business 
man could use this accident insurance 
to advantage. This is only accident in- 
surance, but the giving of it would 
prove a good advertisement, and if any 
of the holders of the policies were in- 
jured it would be a great thing for the 
merchant.—Advertising World. 

—_——~~or————— .. 

Fattures oc@asionally result from 
— goods too low. It is better to 
e on the safe side and ask a living 
profit on the goods.—The Advisor. 
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& STRIKING EFFECT IN BLACK AND WHITB. 
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Dorothy ! 
Dorothy ! ! 
D. D. D.!! 


My name is Dorothy D. Deene. Iam mak- 
ing my own living by painting pictures in 
watercolors, portraits and studies of girl's heads 

—dainty Christmas gifts 
The art stores buy my work, but they pay me_pnly 
50 cents for a picture they sell again for $3 00. I would 
rather selldirect toyou. If you send me $1.00 I will send 
you postpaid, a dainty girl’s head that I painted. You 
will like my work when you see it. I paint pictures 
from phictographs, too. If you send me your photo- 
graph I will paint a copy of it for $5.00. The stores 
I know you'will like my 


would charge you $25.00. 
work when you see it 
I drew the figure of this advertisement, made the 


design and wrote the advertisement. If you read over 
and over the headline of this advertisement you will not 
forget it. You will remember to send me an order at 
once for a Christmas present. I hope you will remem- 
ber me, because my work will please you and you can 
help me to make a living in this way by-sending me 
your orders. 


Dorothy D. Deene, 


30 The Auditorium Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 





REDUCED FROM THE FULL PAGE AD IN THE DECEMBER “COSMOPOLITAN.” THERE IS NOTH- 
ING TAME OR COMMONPLACE ABOUT DOROTHY D. D. *S ADWRITING EFFORTS. 





ten upon the tombstone of many a man. 
who has failed in business, in_the pro- 
fessions, or in the home.—December 


Success. 





THE MAN WITHOUT RESERVE 
What a pitiable thing it is to see 
bright, strong young men facing an 
emergency or a crisis with no reserve of 





education, character, or training. How 
quickly they disappear! Like a row- 
boat on the ocean, when run into by an 
ocean liner, or like a frail bark which 
strikes an iceberg, the weaker vessel al- 
ways founders in the collision. : 
“He had no reserve,” might be writ- 


Tue firm which earns a reputation 
for handling the newest and most fash- 
ionable goods each season always has 
the first chance to supply the trade— 
and should guard zealously its advan- 
tage.—The Advisor. 











BOGUS NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS. 





Serious Advertising Frauds. 


Prosecution by T. B. Browne, Ltd., 


Advertising Contractors, London, Eng. 


REPORT °F TRIAL 


AT THE 
CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, 
gth, roth and 13th March, 1899. 


At the Central Criminal Court was 
commenced on Thursday, March 9g, 
1899, before the Common _ Sergeant 
(Sir Forrest Fulton, Q. C.), the trial 
of Reginald William Reeser Berke- 
ley, James Dudley Morgan and Joseph 
William Worfolk, who were indicted 
for obtaining a check from James Wann 
for £92 1s. 2d., by false pretenses. 
2d Count—Inducing him to execute a 
valuable security by false pretenses. 3d 


Count—Conspiring to defraud James 
Wann and a company known as 
Browne, Ltd. 

Mr. Horace Avory and Mr. Biron 
oggeret for the prosecution. 

Mr. Theobold Mathew - represented 


Berkeley. 
Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. War- 
burton appeared for Morgan. 
Mr. Wildey-Wright for Worfolk. 


FIRST DAY. 

Mr. Avory, in opening the case, said 
that Messrs. Browne, Ltd., who 
were the prosecutors, were a_ well- 
known firm of advertising contractors, 
carrying on business at 163 Queen 
Victoria street, in the city, and the de- 


fendant Berkeley was the advertising 
manager, and Morgan the managing 
director, of the company formerly 


known as the Morgan Newspaper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Worfolk acting for some 
time as chief accountant and secretary, 
and after March 21, 1898, as a direc- 


tor. The company owned two_newspa- 
pers, called Anecdotes and Domestic 
Life. Messrs. Browne, Ltd., entered 


into various contracts—the copies of 
which he would produce—with regard 
to taking certain portions of both_pa- 
pers for advertising purposes, provided 
This revort of an English trial and conviction 
for issuing 8 circulation certificates is so in- 
teresting that it is deemed worthy of the 
space it occupies in the of 


. A material henefit was 
the newsprper world hy the 


pe 

conferred upon 
T. B. Browne. Ltd., who in- 
ti —[ED. PRINTERS’ INK. 


advertising agents, 
he p 
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—and this was important—the circula- 
tion was up to the number of copies 
mentioned’ in such contracts. In order 
to make sure of this, it was arranged 
that certificates should be supplied by 






the Morgan Newspaper Co., Ltd., be- 
fore payments under_ these contracts 
were made, so that Messrs. Browne, 
Ltd., should see that the circulation 





came up to the required amount. Cer- 
tificates were accordingly supplied, and 
of these he had also copies, which 
showed that the circulation of the pa- 
pers always exceeded the amount re- 
uired by the various contracts. In 
July or August, 1898, the company 
went into liquidation, and from an ex- 
amination of the books of the company, 
in the hands of the official liquidator, 
it had been found that from start to 
finish the certificates supplied had al- 
ways heen false. Mr. Avory here read 
extracts from the “dispatch book” of 
Anecdotes and Domestic Life, showing 
that the circulation on the certificates 
had been grossly exaggerated. The de- 
fendants, he said, were charged with 
having, on July 25, 1898, obtained from 













Messrs. T. B. Browne, Ltd., a check 
for £092 1s. 2d., ed false pretenses, 
with intent to defraud. he facts 





which led up to those pavements were 
that a company called the organ 
Newspaper Co., Ltd., was formed for 
the purpose of publishing a paper 
nown as Anecdotes. This company 
entered into an agreement with Messrs. 

B. Browne, Ltd., for advertising. 
The amount paid by Messrs. Browne 
was to be £10 a page, but only on the 
understanding that the circulation was 
to be certified at 150,000 weekly. n- 
other paper called Domestic Life was 
also started. Mr. Mann, a manager 
for Messrs. T. B. Browne, would tell 
them that the defendant Berkeley went 
to the office of Messrs. Browne in ref- 
erence to the matter, and in  conse- 
quence of his glowing statements as to 
the circulation of the papers, his com- 
pany agreed, on July 20, 1897, to in- 
sert an advertisement in Domestic Life, 
of which paper Berkeley said they were 
“doing? 200,000 copies weekly. About 
the end of January of 1898, Messrs. 
Browne agreed to insert advertisements 
in Anecdotes. which had a circulation, 
according to Berkeley, very much in ex- 
cess of 150,000 per issue. In each case 
a certificate for 150,000 was given, but 
Berkeley always told Mr. Mann in their 
interviews that the circulation was very 
much over the number in Messrs. 
Browne’s guarantee. In August of last 
year the Teen Company went into 
liquidation, and the prosecutors became 
aware of what the actual circulation of 
both papers had been from an exami- 
nation of the company’s books when 
they fell into the hands of the official 





























receiver. They then found that, in- 
stead of there being between 150,000 
and 200,000 of Anecdotes in circula- 






tion, there had only been on an aver- 
age 25,000 and 26,000 printed, while in 
the case of Domestic Life the numbers 
only ranged between 4,000 and 5,000 
at the verv time when these certificates 
of much over 150,000 were being issued 
to Messrs. Browne. He would bring 
evidence to show that Berkeley, the ad- 
vertisement manager, had drawn up the 
certificates, and Worfolk, as cashier and 
accountant, had signed them, while 
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Morgan, as_managing director, was re- 
sponsible. It was a clear case of fraud 
and false pretense all through, and as 
by means thereof the defendants suc- 
ceeded in not only obtaining a sum of 
over £92, but in damaging the reputa- 
tion which Messrs. Browne held as a 
great firm of advertising contractors— 
a firm that had business, not only 
throughout this country, but in all parts 
of the world. 


Mr. Henry Mann’s Evidence. 

Mr. Henry Mann was the first wit- 
ness called, and was examined by Mr. 
Avory— 

Are you manager to Messrs. T. B. 
Browne, Ltd., of 163 Queen Victoria 
street, advertising contractors?—I am. 

And as manager do you have the su- 
pervision or making of contracts with 
newspaper proprietors for advertise- 
ments ?—Yes. 

Is it a practice in your business in 
pr | instances to require a certificate 
of the circulation of the papers?—Yes, 
especially of new papers. 

Do you know  Berkeley?—Yes, he 
came to solicit advertisements for An- 
ecdotes and Domestic Life. 

Prior to July, 1897, had Berkeley 
made any statement to you about Do- 
mestic Life?—Anecdotes was the first. 

Just take Domestic Life; he had 
spoken to you about it before you en- 
tered into a contract?—Yes, he under- 
took to guarantee a circulation of not 
less than 150,000 per week. 

Did he tell you what the circulation 
was?—I am not clear about that. 

About July, 1897, did you enter into 
a written contract to take a certain por- 
tion of Domestic Life for advertise- 
ments ?—Yes. 

And about the same time did he 
make any statement to you as to the 
circulation of the paper called Anec- 
dotes?—Yes. 

What did he say?—He told me on 
many occasions that the circulation was 
up to 200,000, and the guarantee on 
our orders was 150,000. 

Was this (handing it to the witness) 
the written contract, dated July 20, 
1897, for the advertisements in Domes- 
tic Life?—Yes. 

(This being read, guaranteed a cir- 
culation of 150,000 per issue.) 

Whose writing is that contract in?— 
One of our clerks. 

Look at the exhibits Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
are they the written contracts for ad- 
vertisements in Anecdotes, beginning 
on the 2d February, 1897?—Yes. 

(This was addressed to the publisher, 
and signed T. Browne, stipulating 
for a guarantee of a circulation of 150,- 
000 copies per issue.) 

In the contract of 23d July, 1897, do 
you remark that the circulation has 
gone up to 100,000 beyond the amount 
guaranteed?—That is Mr. Berkeley’s 
remark. 

On the 31st January, 1898, was that 
renewed again?—Yes. 

(The document was then put in and 
read.) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Theobald 
Mathew: Were all these letters written 
by Mr. Dover in your office?—Dictated 
by him and signed by him. 

You did not write any of them?—No. 

When he asked you about Domestic 
Life, you hesitated, did he mention any 
figurer—His figure was 150,000, 
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{ put it to you that rso plied 
only to Anecdotes ?—Not Pye! . 

Are you clear now ?—Perfectly clear. 

You said just now that you were not 
clear?—I am not clear over 150,000, 
oF . as to Anecdotes. ae 

Jas there a great deal 
both Yes. g of talk about 
ou have not got it in writing?—n, 

I see that this first contract is 7 
dressed to the publisher?—I think so 

Are all the others?—One is addressed 
to the publisher and the other to 
Berkeley. 

a often saw Berkeley in the office? 
—Yes. 

Had he been in ver ‘ood employ. 
ment? Had he been ‘a te ae 
ment of Sir George Newnes?—Yes, 

And before that in the employ of the 
Court Journal?’—Yes. 

You had no suspicion that he was not 
treating you in a perfectly honorable 
straightforward way ?—No. . 

Is the publishing department separate 
from the advertising department?—It 


need not be. 

Till the books were examined there 
was nothing to show that these two pa- 
ers were - 
Vothing. 

Were they well got up?—Yes. 
_Your suspicious were not aroused?— 


not prosperous papers 


No. 

Were the papers seen on the book 
stalls?—Anecdotes was. 

You thought it well to renew the 
contract ?—Yes. 

Do you know that about £30,000 was 
spent on Anecdotes?—¥ do not. 

Were there 300,000 copies printed of 
the first issue?—I have heard so. 

Were you in the Police Court when 
the printer was examined ?—Yes. 

Did he say so?—I do not know, you 
cannot hear in that Court. 

Did Mr. Berkeley see Mr. Dover 
more frequently than you?—I cannot 
Say. 

As to the price of advertisements, 
what is the scale price of a paper like 
Tit-Bits; would 4 for a quarter page 
be about the price?—Well, I would not 
pay it. 

Do you advertise in Tit-Bits?—Yes. 

What do you pay? 

The Common Sergeant: I do 
think you need answer that. 

Mr. Mathew: What is the list price? 
—I think it is £136 per page. 

What is the advertised circulation of 
Tit-Bits?—Half a million per issue. 

How often does it come out?—Once 
a week. 

Can you give me the scale price of 
Pearson’s Weekly?—Over £100 perf 
page. 

What is the circulation?—Over half a 
million. 

If a paper of the character of Tit- 
Bits, or i F. Weekly, or Anec- 
dotes, after a month has elapsed, at- 
tained that circulation, would it be un- 
fair to suppose that it would maintain 
that circulation, if it caught the public 
fancy?—In the present state of affairs, 
if a paper has not a large circulation 
at first it never gets it, for instance, 
the first number of the Harmsworth 
Magazine ran up to a million, and_ that 
of the Royal Magazine ran to a million 
one hyndred and fifty thousand. : 

Are those papers which have main 


not 
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ined their circulation?—They will 
sink a little, and remain at a large cir- 


culation. : 

Are there different forms of certifi- 
cates? Yes. , . 2 

Are there 7 certificates ?— 
Publisher’s and printer's. 

Is not there one thing called a pub- 
lisher’s certificate and another a print- 
er’s?—Yes, and a chartered account- 
ant’s certificate. F . 

A publisher’s certificate is the most 
unreliable form, is it not?—Not that I 
am aware of. : . 

If you wanted to verify the circula- 
tion, which should you choose?—I do 
not know, but if certificate sent was not 
satisfactory, I should send it back. — 

If the publishers tell you one thing, 
do you refer to the printer?—They 
come together. . 

There are three different forms of 
certificates, are there not?—Yes. 

Are they of equal value?—That de- 
pends on the names on them. 

Which form of certificate should you 
prefer?—If it were signed by two in- 
dividuals, the printer and pene, 
I should believe them, and if it were 
signed by a printer I should believe 
him, and if it were signed by a char- 
tered accountant I should believe that. 

Is a chartered accountant’s certificate 
worth most, or not necessarily so?—I do 
not know. 

Are either of them of much value?— 
We should not pay thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds if we did not rely 
upon them in a great many instances. 
I will repeat my answer, we rely upon 
them whenever we get them. 

Do you ever demand a chartered ac- 
countant’s certificate ?—No. 

Have you ever?—Not to my knowl- 


» 
as your firm?—I do not know that 
they have. : 

Or a printer’s certificate?—We have 
had printer’s certificates. 

Was that because the publisher’s cer- 
tificate was not to be relied upon?— 
Whether we have had such cases I can- 
not tell you. 

Do I understand you to suggest that 
your firm was defrauded of money by 
this?—Yes. 

If an advertiser comes and instructs 
you to insert an advertisement in a par- 
ticular paper, do you get a commission? 
Yes, from the newspaper. 

Not from your client?—No. There 
may be an instance where we are paid 
by the client. 

Have your clients ever asked for 
their money back?—They have declined 
to pay. 

_ You got it from the newspaper?—No, 
it has never been paid. 

Up to June, 1898, you have been 
paid, you are only owed commission be- 
tween July and August?—I cannot tell. 

Your money loss is a trifle?-—We do 
not know what it is yet. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Chas. Math- 
ews: You never saw Mr. Morgan, did 
yourR—Yes. I had a communication 
from him when Anecdotes was started, 
and I had an interview with him. 

You advertise in a great many pa- 
pers?—In every paper in England of 
amy, mending. 

as Anecdotes a similar paper to 
look at as Tit-Bits?—Yes, 
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person who puts in all 


Are you the ‘ 
advertisements ?—Yes, 


those “Beecham 
some of them. 

Mr. Wildey-Wright: When you ad- 
vertise for customers do you charge 
them the same rate as you pay the pa- 
per, or an increased price?—We charge 
the same price as we pay the paper. 

Re-examined by Mr. Avory: In Anec- 
dotes and Domestic Life would you 
have agreed to pay those prices without 
a guaranteed circulation?—No. 

And would you have agreed to pay 
the price you did without a guaranteed 
circulation of 150,000?—No, 

You have been asked whether you 
have lost any money by this. Have the 
advertisers sometimes declined to pay 
you in consequence of the disclosures 
in this case?—Yes. 

In getting advertisements from them 
do you pass on to them the statement 
that the circulation is so much?—Yes. 

In reference to the interview you had 
with Morgan, did you discuss with him 
the terms upon which you would take 
the whole or a portion of the paper?— 
No. The discussion was whether we 
would take it up, and Morgan told me 
what the programme was; he said the 
first issue of Anecdotes would be a very 
large one. . 

Was anything said at all about price? 
—Nothing. 


Mr. James Wann’s Evidence. 

Mr. James Wann was the next wit- 
ness, and was examined by Mr. Avory— 

r. Avory: Are you managing direc- 
tor to T. B. Browne, Ltd.?—I am. 

Do you know of the contracts made 
for advertising in Domestic — and 
Anecdotes?—Yes. I authorize them 
to be made. 

From ‘time to time were accounts ren- 
dered to you, asking for payment under 
those contracts ?—Yes. 

And do those accounts go first before 
the checking clerk?—Yes. 

His name ?—Walters. 

And is it his duty to ascertain wheth- 
er the account is in order, and whether 
the proper certificates of circulation 
have been sent in?—Yes. 

On the 25th July last were accounts 
sae on to you for payment to the 

organ Newspaper Co., and were these 
two accounts passed on to you having 
been checked by the clerk?—Yes. 

And did you sign the check for £92 
1s. 2d.?—I did. 

Had money been paid on account be- 
fore the settlement ?—Yes. 

Was a check for £200 paid on ac- 
count in May?—Yes. 

Was that at the request of the Mor- 
gan Company?—Yes. 

At the time you signed the check for 
£92 did you believe the certificates 
sent in were true as to the circulation 
of the paper?—I did, otherwise I should 
not have signed the check. 

When had you first reason to know 
that the certificate was false?—After 
the company went into liquidation. 

After that did the official receiver ap- 
ply to you for payment?—Yes, of the 
balance that was due. - 

nd did you decline to pay without 
the usual certificate?—I did. 

And not getting any certificate from 
the official receiver you caused inquiries 
to be made?—I did. 
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Did 7 srpocnmantly obtain inspec- 
tion of the Morgan Newspaper Com- 
pany’s books?—Yes. 

. And in consequence of what you as- 
certained did you institute these pro- 
ceedings ?—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Theobald 
Mathew: Used copies to be sent to you? 
—Witness:—Yes, but I never received 
them myself, I did not see them at all. 

Were you in Court when Mr. Mann 
gave his evidence just now?—No. 

Are there three forms of certificates 
—printer’s, publisher’s and accountant’s 
certificates?’—Well, I have seen differ- 
ent forms, but the one we like is the 
printer’s and publisher’s. 

This is not printer and publisher?— 
Yes, it is. 

You looked upon Rogers as the print- 
er?—I took him to be what he signed 
himself—printer and _ publisher. 

Did you ever ask him for a chartered 
accountant’s certificate?—No. 

Do advertising agents claim the right 
to examine the books?—-They do some- 
times. 

Why do they do that?—I have never 
done it myself. 

Is it because they may think the cer- 
tificates are not absolutely reliable?—I 
know nothing about it. 

Do you not reserve to yourself the 
right to examine Messrs. Harmsworths’ 
books?—Yes, because it is a large con- 
tract and the amount involved in it is 
also very great. 

If you implicitly rely on the weekly 
certificate I do not see why you do this? 
—There is something in the Harms- 
worth contracts which allows of re- 
duction, and as this reduction, if any, 
is only ascertained once in three months 
the books have to be examined. 

Newspapers are in the habit of crying 
up their own wares, are they not?— 
Naturally, and everybody else. 

Are ase two newspapers which say 


that ~~, have the largest circulation in 


the world?—Yes, but I should consider 
that was of no significance. 

you saw that stated, and then 
heard that they had not, should you 
consider yourself injured?—(The wit- 
ness did not answer). 

The Common Sergeant: Do not they 
accompany that by a certificate? 

Mr. Avory: I think not. 

Mr. Mathew: Were your suspicions 
ever aroused as to the circulation of 
Domestic Life and Anecdotes?—The 
number of papers is so great that it is 
impossible to tell circulations; I had no 
suspicions. 

id the Morgan Newspaper Co. ask 
for payment_upon their account for ad- 
vertising?—-On four occasions. 

Did not they pay five per cent?— 
Yes, on the amount paid before it was 

Was the five per cent for three or four 
weeks?—My recollection is not good; 
this one for £200 would not be paid 
till the end of August. 

When was it paid?—On the 12th 


ay. 

rd should like you to remember an 
occasion that they demanded payment 
before it was due, will you look and 
see if there was such an occasion?—It 
is quite: possible. 

Would five per cent he deducted?— 
Yes, if it was paid before it was due, 
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_ Do you remember the chancery acti 
= which Anecdotes was involved?— 
No. 
the circulation of the pape’ tas Ome 
ey ate 

id you have a conversation wi 
Berkeley after the company was Bi 
up?—That was in August. 

Did you talk to him about the affairs 
of the company?—Not very much, we 
did not mention it. 

Did not you say you and your firm 
had suspected for some time that the 
paper was not doing so well as it had? 
—No, I might have said my suspicions 
had been aroused by the official receiver 
declining to certify. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Chas. Math. 
ews: In the first instance were proceed- 
ings taken against two?—Yes, 

Worfolk and Morgan?—Yes. 

Was there addressed to the solicitor 
for the prosecution a letter from Mor. 
gan dated January 19?—I am not per- 
sonally aware of it, but it may have 
been. 

Were the contents of that letter never 
submitted to you for your considera- 
tion?—I should require to have it in 
my hand to answer that. 

Just look at that (handing a letter to 
the witness).—I have seen a copy of it. 

When did you see it first? 1 think 
I saw it two days after the receipt of it. 

About the 21st January?—Yes. 

Having received that letter, did you 
instruct your solicitors, or did they 
without instructions, proceed to make 
inquiries about that letter?—No, my so- 
licitors came to me about the matter, 
and I asked them to have nothing what- 
ever to do with Morgan, and if he was 
to approach them he must do it at his 
own risk in the presence of his solicitor. 

Subsequently to the 21st January was 

summons issued against Berkeley?— 

es. 

In consequence of the_ statements 
contained in that letter?—Well, they 
contributed to it. 

On the 1st of February, did the first 
hearing occur before Sir Jas. Vaughan 
at Bow Street, when the three defend- 
ants were charged before the magis- 
trate ?—Yes. ‘ 

And was that the day upon which 
Mr. Avory opened the case?—Yes. 

Cross-examined b Mr.  Wildey- 
Wright: On the 22d January, did Wor- 
folk address a letter to your firm dated 
the 22d January (handing a letter to 
the witness)?—I can only say I never 
received it. 

What department would it go to, you 
received the other letter?—I received 
this first letter from the solicitors. 

And in this letter does Mr. Worfolk 
tell you this ee 

Mr. Avory: I object to that. Neither 
of these letters can be read without 
making allegations against other de- 
fendants, and the person who wrote 
the letter can go into the witness box. 

The Common Sergeant: The question 
is as to the admissibility of the docu 
ment. . 

Mr. Avory: A man cannot make evi 
dence for himself, not upon oath. 

The Common Sergeant: I do not 
think you can use this. Suppose he had 
made a long statement to the statutory 


caution, it would not be open to you to 
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* 
put it in, though ote. Avory could, or 
you can tell your client. 2 
Mr. Wildey-Wright: It is dated be- 
fore there was any charge against him. 
The information is dated January 16, 
when no proceedings had been gone 
into, and it was long before he instruct- 
ad solicitors or counsel. us 

The Common Sergeant: Now that the 
Prisoners’ Evidence Act is in force, I 
Jo not think you have any objection 
that you can meet. _ 

Mr. Avory (to witness): Just take 
that copy of Anecdotes, is it described 
as “Printed and published by Rogers?” 
—Yes, it is, “Printed and published for 
the proprietors by Charles Rogers.” 

At this point the Court adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 

Mr. John Walters, checking clerk for 
Messrs. T. B. Browne, Ltd., Sucen Vic- 
toria street, examined by r. Biron, 
said he had been a checking clerk for 
ten years. It was his duty to pass for 
payment the accounts for advertise- 
ments inserted in the newspapers with 
which they had business. the ac- 
count was one in respect of a contract 
under which the paper was required to 
have a certain guaranteed circulation, 
he kept back the account until he re- 
ceived a certificate showing that the 
circulation had either reached or ex- 
ceeded the number guaranteed. As 
soon as he got a satisfactory certificate, 
he certified the account, and passed it 
on to the cashier, who in turn handed it 
over to Mr. Wann for payment. He 
remembered the early part of July, 
1898. In that month they received an 
account from the Morgan Newspaper 
Co. for advertisements in Anecdotes, 
for a period from April 2 to June 25, 
1898, in regard to a contract made on 
Jan. 31, 1898. He found that a sum 
of £110 10s. was due in respect of 
that account. At the same time he re- 
ceived an account for advertisements 
inserted in Domestic Life, re a contract 
entered into on July 20, 1897, for three 
insertions—April 9, May 7 and June 4 
—and on that account a sum of £24 
4s. 6d. was due. He examined the cir- 
culation certificates supplied in support 
of those two accounts, and believing 
that they were true, he certified them 
to be correct. Had he not believed that 
the circulations were as stated on the 
certificates he would not have passed 
the accounts. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Theobald 
Mathew: All these certificates came be- 
fore you?—Witness: Yes. 

None of them had on them Berkeley’s 
name ?—No. 

There is an account, dated July 25, 
1898. Look at that account, and you 
will see there the sum of £65.—Wit- 
ness (examining account): Yes. 

Do you think £65 is a reasonable 

sum to pay for a paper with a circula- 
tion of 25,000 for thirteen insertions? 
—(No answer). 
By that you are getting something 
like 325,000 advertisements sent out. 
And you think £65 a reasonable sum 
to pay for 325,000 advertisements!— 
(No answer). 

Now, these advertisers only paid £10 
a page. The question is, did “they lose 
anything by the difference in circula- 
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tion?—I cannot,say. That is not in my 
department. 

o you remember Mr. Berkeley com- 
ing to see Mr. Dover, the secretary of 
your company ?—Yes. 

Do you know that he made an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Berkeley?—I don’t 
know that he made any arrangement. I 
think he had an interview with 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wildey- 
Wright: May I just ask if the first cer- 
tificate that you had, with reference to 
Anecdotes, was given you in 1897, and 
signed Faichney and Rogers—Faichney 
as accountant and Rogers as printer 
and publisher?—Witness: Yes, think 
so. 

There are other certificates concern- 
ing Anecdotes. Which is the first cer- 
tificate signed by Mr. Worfolk? That 
on July 21, 1897, is it not?—The certi- 
ficate in reference to Anecdotes for that 
date is signed by Mr. Worfolk. 

Now as to Domestic Life, that first 
appeared in April, 1897, but the first 
certificate signed by Worfolk is that for 
July 21?—Yes. 

In reply to further questions in cross- 
examination witness said that he re- 
membered Berkeley calling at the office 
on one occasion. Berkeley seemed an- 
noyed because witness refused to pass 
the accounts for payment on the faith 
of the written statement supplied as a 
certificate. He did not remember the 
wording of that document, but it was 
made out in a vague sort of way which 
he could not accept. Subsequently 
Berkeley saw Mr. Dover. Mr. Dover 
brought witness amended certificates 
(those produced in Court), and on 
these the accounts were passed. Wit- 
ness could not locate the date on which 
Berkeley called. He believed that it was 
at the end of 1896. He knew that there 
were such things as chartered account- 
ants’ certificates. It was not the cus- 
tom to look for such for the purpose 
of passing accounts. He could swear 
to Worfolk calling at the office on one 
occasion with certificates, but he be- 
lieved that he (Worfolk) brought cer- 
tificates at least two or three times. He 
reminded Worfolk- on various occasions 
when he called for a check on account 
that the certificates should be sent or 
brought in. 

Percy Howard Summers Fitch, clerk 
in the City and Midland Bank (Queen 
Victoria street branch), said the Mor- 
gan Newspaper Co. had an account at 
their branch. The check for £200 
(produced) was paid into the account 
of the Morgan Newspaper Co. on May 
12, 1898. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mathew: D'' 
Mr. Berkeley’s name ever appear on 
the checks?—Witness: No, I think not. 

By Mr. Wildey-Wright: What signa- 
tures had to appear on the checks be- 
fore they could be drawn?—They had 
to be signed by one director and the 
secretary of the company. 

In the case of any check paid into 
the account, the indorsement of the sec- 
retary would be all that was necessary, 
would it not?—Yes. 

Reuben Clark, cashier to Messrs. Har- 
mer & Harley, printers, Cooper street, 
Finsbury, said that in_July, 1898, the 
Morgan Newspaper Co. assigned to 
them certain debts due to them_ for 
moneys owing to his firm by the Mor- 
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gan Newspaper Co. On July 26, 1898, 
the check gael was received by 
his firm and handed to him personall 
by the defendant Worfolk, it being af- 
terward paid into Parr’s Bank. They 
ascertained that the sum of £92 odd 
would be pete to the Morgan Co., 
and they (Messrs. Harmer) made a re- 
quest that it should be brought to them. 

Mr. Wildey-Wright: Mr. Harmer, a 
member of your firm, was at one time 
a director of the Morgan Newspaper 
Co., and that was the reason why he 


advanced £252 to the company?—Very 
likely. 


Valentine Labrow, clerk in 
the Official Receiver’s offices, produced 
the books of the Morgan Newspaper 
Co., in which it was shown that Mr. 
Worfolk’s name did not once appear as 
the holder of a single share. 

_ Grafton Goatley, who was at one 
time employed in the publishing de- 
partment, of the Morgan Newspaper 
Co., Ltd’, examined by Mr. Biron, said 
he acted for a time as publisher. Anec- 
dotes was first issued about three 
months before he went into the office, 
which was in November, 1897. Domes- 
tic Life was published some time after 
that date. It would be in April, 1897. 
Prior to November, 1897, the name of 
Charles Rogers appeared in the two pa- 
pers as publisher. Then witness was 
asked to allow his name to be put on. 
This he allowed to be done, but when 
asked subsequently to put his signature 
to the certificates of circulation, said 
he would only do so on condition that 
he himself could fill in the figures. 
Nothing was said to him when he made 
this statement, but shortly afterward his 
name as publisher was removed and 
that of Rogers substituted. About No- 
vember, 1897, there were some proceed- 
ings at the Court about a lottery in 
Anecdotes. It was soon after that that 
he had the interview with Morgan, at 
which it was suggested that his name 
should be put on the two papers as pub- 
lisher. Morgan gave no reason for the 
change, but the reason he gave for re- 
inserting Rogers’ name was that Rogers 
had been a publisher for such a long 
time that his name had better reappear. 
From his (witness’) position in the of- 
fice, he knew what the actual circula- 
tion of the papers—Anecdotes and Do- 
mestic Life—was every week. In re- 
gard to the length of his engagement, 
he was there until the company went 
into liquidation, and he could truthfully 
say that the circulation of neither of 
the papers reached anything like 150,- 
ooo. They didn’t even approach that 
number. The circulation of Anecdotes 
was 25,000 or 26,000, and perhaps occa- 
sionally more, but that of Domestic 
Life was never more than about 4,000 
or 5,000. Witness kept what was known 
to them as the “Despatch Book,” show- 
ing the actual number of copies issued. 
The highest number entered from April 
2 to June 25, 1898, of Anecdotes, was 
26,279, and the lowest 25,725. From 
these numbers the copies returned 
would be a deduction. The highest 
number of Domestic Life entered in 
the “Despatch Book” for April, May 
and June, 1898, was 5,092. The ques- 
tion ‘of circulation was discussed from 
time to time by all the defendants in 
his (witness’) presence. The actual 
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numbers he believed were no 4 
tioned. It was, however, frontal 
pes out that the numbers were very 
ow, and suggestions were made in re. 
gard to increasing them. Worfolk was 
accountant and secretary to the com. 
pany, and it was his duty to check the 
books, with which Berkeley, as adver. 
tisement manager, had nothing what. 
ever to do. Worfolk used to have his 
(witness’) books sent up to him week. 
ly. Witness added that the first issue 
of Domestic Life only numbered 70,000, 
and it ultimately got so low as 3,952, 
When the eiveulation was stated. to be 
155,000 it was only 4,521, and on June 
4, 1898, the circulation was stated to 
be 170,000, when it was only 4,004. In 
the case of Anecdotes, when the circu- 
lation was reported on the 2sth of 
June, 1898, to have reached the extra- 
ordinary number of 235,000, it was only 
26,017, and from that time it was never 
higher, and even from those figures con- 
siderable deductions had to be made in 
“respect of returned copies. 
ross-examined by Mr. Mathew: Mr. 
Berkeley was the advertisement mana- 
ger. He had nothing to do with writ- 
ing for the papers, and nothing to do 
with the books showing the circulation 
of the papers. There were constantly 
in Domestic Life ‘“‘puffing’’ paragraphs 
stating how the sale of the paper was 
going on. He remembered the Anec- 
dote puzzle number, of which 300,000 
copies were printed. That was after 
the paper had been in existence quite 
a considerable time. 
: Cross-examined by Mr. Chas. Math- 
ews: Mr. Berkeley was the head of the 
advertising department from the begin- 
ning. Witness did not know whether 
the preparation of these certificates was 
entirely within Berkeley’s department. 
Witness could not say if the lottery pro- 
ceedings at Bow Street took place as 
early as May, 1897. ‘ 

Mr. Mathews said according to the 
newspaper. he held in his hand dated 
15th May, 1897, it was stated that the 
Magistrate’s decision at Bow Street, 
having been against the newspaper, they 
would be unable to continue the miss- 
ing word competition. | 

Witness was not quite sure whether 
the conversation he had with Mr. Mor- 
gan in regard to his name appearing on 
the imprint. was in November, 1897, but 
it had no reference to the lottery pro- 
ceedings at Bow Street. 

he Common Sergeant: I thought 
you said November, 1897?—I thought it 
was November, 1897. ’ 

Are you shaken in your belief by 
your attention being drawn to May 15! 
—Yes. Mr. Morgan was the managing 
director of the company, and largely 
concerned with the two papers, and also 
had something to do with Architecture. 
His (Goatley’s) duties took him a great 
deal away from a office, and into the 
country occasionally. : 

loaennmlenl by Mr. _ Wildey- 
Wright: He did not know why it was 
that Mr. Rogers’ name was removed. 
He did not ask why his (witness) 
name was only on for three weeks. ae 
remembered about the certificates, an 
knew the numbers were not accurate. 
He did not tell Berkeley that he (wit 
ness) having been prosecuted in - 
nection with the lottery it was not de 
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sirable to have his name on the certi- 


irenemined by Mr. Biron: The puz- 
ze number was an ordinary issue with 
the additional attraction of the puzzle. 
There were conversations about the cir- 
culation of the papers. These conversa- 
tions took place about every Friday for 
eight weeks or so. Then they stopped. 

William Elligott, accountant at the 
London and County Printing Works, 
Drury Lane, said his firm printed the 
paper Anecdotes from August 12, 1896, 

to August, 1897. They also printed 
Domestic Life from April, 1897, to 
July, 1898. For printing purposes they 
received orders every week from the 
Morgan Newspaper Co. showing the 
numbers to be printed. All those or- 
ders, of which he had the greater part 
with him, were signed by some official 
of the Morgan Co., and among the sig- 
natures he found those of Worfolk and 
Morgan. be were not both together; 
only one of them appeared on any one 
order. From time to time he had occa- 
sion to see either Worfolk or Morgan 
about payment of their accounts. The 
order for No. 1 of Domestic Life was 
initialled “J. D. M.,” and that for No- 
vember 17, 1897, was signed ‘“‘G. Goat- 
ley.” About a score, but not more, 
were signed or initialled by Morgan. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Theobald 
Mathew: There were 300,000 of the 
first issue of Anecdotes printed and act- 
ually paid for; and there were two 
other issues of 150,000 each—the sec- 
ond and third issues respectively— 
which were also paid for. On Nov. 3, 
1896, 200,000 copies were ordered, and 
the issue previous to that was 70,000, 
while the next number after it was 50,- 
ooo. Mr. Berkeley’s name did not ap- 
pear on any of the orders. Printers’ 
certificates were very seldom wanted 
with regard to advertising. 

Cross-examined _b Mr. Wildey- 
Wright: Mr. Worfolk’s name appeared 
on one order for Anecdotes and two 
for Domestic Life, but in the second 
case, that in respect to Domestic Life, 
the signature only appeared as a sec- 
ond, or as what might be called a con- 
firming signature. 

Frederick William Tankowski, clerk, 
Fleet Printing ~ Works, said his firm 
cone Anecdotes in April, May and 
une of 1898. During those months the 
. greatest number printed of any one is- 
sue was 26,000. The numbers varied 
from 25,000 to 26,000. He could not 
say whether Berkeley signed any of the 
orders. 

Charles Rogers, 39 Waldemar avenue, 
Fulham road, examined by Mr. Biron, 
said he was engaged as assistant pub- 
lisher, from July, 1896, to July, 1808, 
of Anecdotes and Domestic Life. His 
name appeared on those two papers for 
the whole of that time, with the excep- 
tion of a fortnight, when Mr. Goatley’s 
name was printed on them, in Decem- 
ber, 1897. At certain intervals certifi- 
cates were brought to him to sign be- 
fore being taken to the advertising con- 
tractors, Messrs. Browne. He signed 
those certificates, which were typewrit- 
ten. Berkeley occasionally visited the 
publishing departmefht, the times being 
when he came in with the certificates, 
and also to look around. The certifi- 
cates were generally brought by Berke- 
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ley, but sometimes by Worfolk. He 
knew the actual circulation of the two 
papers. His name was put on them as 
publisher, after it had been for a time 
displaced by Mr. Goatley’s name, with- 
out any reason being given him for 
the proceeding. He never troubled to 
inquire why those changes were made, 
no one spoke to him about them, and 
he only saw the change by looking at 
the papers. He had no conversation 
with organ or any one else on the 
subject. e was perhaps surprised at 
the time, but he took little notices He 
never heard from any one that Mr. 
Goatley refused to sign the certificates 
while his name was appearing as pub- 
lisher. Witness was probably asked to 
sign because as assistant publisher he 
was supposed to know what the actual 
circulation was. He never complained 
to any one about being asked to sign 
certificates which he knew to be false. 
He considered that as it was from Mr. 
Berkeley’s department that the certifi- 
cates emanated, it was no affair of his. 
He regarded it from beginning to end 
purely as a matter of business. 

By Mr. Mathew: Mr. Faichney was 
cashier before Mr. Worfolk, and he al- 
“ cgnee the certificates. , 

y Mr. Chas. Mathews: These certi- 
ficates were not prepared by the mana- 
er of the company, but by Mr. Berke- 
ey when he was in control of the ad- 
vertising department. Witness’ name 
as publisher was taken off the papers 
for a short time, and then reappeared. 
It was true that one occasion he had 
been found the worse for drink on the 
premises, and that his name as publisher 
was afterward removed. He was famil- 
iar with the whole of the publishing 
work of the house, as he had been there 
since 1896. 

By Mr. Wildey-Wright: With the ex- 
ception of twelve months with another 
publication, he had had no previous ex- 
perience of the publishing department 
of papers. When the certificates were 
put before him he obliged as a “mere 
matter of form,” and nothing else. He 
did not know where all the certificates 
had to go to. Mr. Berkeley was re- 
sponsible for the advertisement depart- 
ment. In respect to the circulation of 
Anecdotes, the first number was stated 
to be 300,000; the second 150,000, and 
after that the circulation materially 
dropped. As to Domestic Life, the cir- 
culation, which had already been stat- 
ed, was, in May, 1898, only a little over 
'4,000. 

Miss Eleanor Nunn, 8 Forwich road, 
Brondesbury, and who was formerly in 
the employ of the Morgan Newspaper 
Co., Ltd., as a shorthand clerk and 
typist, also examined by Mr. Biron, said 
that in the course of her employment 
she was frequently brought into contact 
with Berkeley, from whom it was a 
portion of her duty to take down let- 
ters and statements dictated by him. 
They were taken down in shorthand, 
and she afterward typed them. She re- 





jmembered seeing certain forms of certi- 


ficates in reference to the circulation of 
Anecdotes and Domestic Life. On oc- 
casions she took down notes in short- 
hand at Mr. Berkeley’s dictation, and 
sometimes from a draft written by him. 
He never, however, told her from what 
source he obtained the statements con- 
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tained in those certificates during the 
whole time she was in the service of the 
company, and although all the letters 
and documents relating to the advertis- 
ing department were taken down by 
her, she never obtained information as 
to the source from which the statements 
contained in the certificates were made. 
She believed she had seen all the cer- 
tificates that were sent out regarding 
both papers—Anecdotes and Domestic 
Life—and they were all prepared in 
the manner stated, while the letters 
were gil signed by Mr. Berkeley. The 
last certificate anent the circulation of 
Anecdotes was for the period between 
April and June, 1898, but though it was 
typed by her she was not certain wheth- 
er it was typed from Berkeley’s dicta- 
tion or from his draft. All the certi- 
ficates (produced) relating from Jan- 
uary 23, 1897, to March 28, 1898, were 
typed by her. ‘The certificate of the cir- 
culation of Domestic Life (produced) 
included a statement of circulation from 
April 9, May 7 and June 4, 1898, the 
signatures being those of Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Worfolk. Another batch of 
certificates, from July, 1897, to March, 
1898, for Domestic Life, were also 
handed up to the witness, who swore 
they had es typewritten by her. The 
first certificate signed by Mr. Worfolk 
for Anecdotes was on July 21, 1897. 
There were, she said, two other cer- 
tificates prior to that, but those were 
not signed by him. In the one signed 
by orfolk, that gentleman was de- 
scribed as “chief accountant.” The 
earliest statement as to the circulation 
of Domestic Life signed by Worfolk 
was of the same date as the one signed 
for Anecdotes. There were several oth- 
ers, however, after that date, all signed, 
first by Rogers as “‘printer and publish- 
er,” and then by Worfolk as ‘“‘chief ac- 
countant.”’ Worfolk first entered the 
service of the Morgan Newspaper Co. 
as secretary to the paper Architecture, 
for which she had done the correspond- 
ence. Architecture, however, had no 
connection whatever with, and was en- 
tirely dissociated from Anecdotes or 
Domestic Life, the last named of which 
publications first appeared in April of 
1897. Previous to that Mr. Faichney 
had acted as cashier to Anecdotes, and 
for a portion of the time that he acted 
in that capacity he and witness occu- 
pied the same room in which to work. 
She understood that in April of 1897 
Mr. Worfolk was asked to take the ac- 
count work of Domestic Life in addi- 
tion to that of Anecdotes. Mr. Faich- 
ney left the employment of the Morgan 
Co., Worfolk taking both from that 
date. The certificates previous to July 
21, 1897, both for Anecdotes and Do- 
mestic Life, had been signed by Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Faichney. She remem- 
bered one occasion, sometime in July, 
1897, when Berkeley came into the 
room and asked Worfolk in her pres- 
ence to sign the certificate. She be- 
lieved Worfolk demurred, but could not 
recollect what reason he gave for so 
doing, but she thought, of the little 
conversation she did overhear, that Mr. 
Berkeley said something about it only 
being a matter of form. Worfolk then 
signed, and ever after that the certifi- 
cates were brought in and rg by 
Worfolk without objection. She could 
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remember something about’ Berk 
telling Worfolk that that precedent 
relation to the certificates was custom 
ary. Mr. Worfolk had all the books 
except the advertisement books, Mr, 
Goatley keeping the publishing books, 
The letters from Morgan to Berkeley 
(produced) were dictated to her by Mr. 
Morgan. 

Witness, cross-examined by Mr, 
Theobald Mathew, said that the certif- 
cates were sometimes dictated by Mr, 
Berkeley, and that he sometimes gave 
her a draft from which to type same, 
She did not put the figures in the cer- 
tificates, which were inserted by Mr. 
Berkeley himself, and afterward typed 
by her. She did not know what became 
of the certificates afterward. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Chas. Math- 
ews as to whether witness considered 


Mr. Morgan was responsible for the 
certificates, Miss Nunn _ replied that 
they were drawn up by Mr. Berkeley, 


and that she never had a certificate 
from Mr. Morgan. Mr. Morgan asked 
her in January last who was responsible 
for these certificates, and she made a 
statement to him thereon. 

Cross-examined by Mr. _Wildey- 
Wright, witness stated that Mr. Wor- 
folk had no official connection with the 
Morgan Newspaper Co. until March, 
1897, or April, 1897, and that Mr. 
Faichney was cashier to the company 
previous to July, 1897, when Mr. Wor- 
folk succeeded him at a salary of £3 
er week. All the certificates up to 
July, 1897, were signed by Mr. Rogers 
as publisher. 


Mr. Wildey-Wright: Do you remem- 


ber Mr. Berkeley coming into your 
room and producing the certificates, 
and then seeing Mr. Worfolk about 


signing them?—Witness: Yes, Sir. 

Tell me what you know about the 
conversation you heard between Mr. 
Worfolk and Mr. Berkeley.—Mr. Berke- 
ley came in with the certificates, and 
asked Mr. Worfolk if he would sign 
them. 

Yes; and did Mr. Worfolk object to 
signing the certificates?—He did. 

Did he give any reasons?—(No an- 
swer). . 

I suppose you didn’t hear?—Not 
clearly; T think it was Something about 
the figures, but I couldn’t say. 

Did you hear Mr. Berkeley say that 
the signing of the certificates was a 
mere matter of form?—Yes, I heard 
him say that. , 

And did you hear him say that his— 
that is, Mr. Worfolk’s—predecessor had 
always signed them?—Yes, Sir. 

And I believe it was only after that 
explanation that Mr. Worfolk consent: 
ed to sign it?—Yes, Sir. 





This concluded the case for the pros- 
ecution. 

The counsel for the defendants sub- 
mitted that no case had been made out 
against their respective clients. 

The Common Sergeant decided that 
with regard to Morgan no case had 
been made out against him, but in re 
spect of the other two defendants, there 
was a case for the jury. 

Mr. Mathew submitted that all along 
Berkeley had been advertisement mana 

er, and could not therefore be_ held 
iable for something which was clearly 
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He _ had 


ublisher’s responsibility. 
oP othing with the intention of de- 


ing Messrs. Browne. All he had 
co & to issue certificates to Wor- 
folk of what he believed to be the cir- 
culation of both papers. Mr, Mathew 
quoted several legal authorities, and 
basing an argument on one of them, he 
contended that even if Berkeley knew 
that the figures were incorrect, he was 
not guilty in the criminal court, for it 
had been publicly given as the opinion 
of one of the best known of her Maj- 
esty’s judges, that if a man, for the 
purpose of selling an article, made mis- 
leading statements as to its condition, 
and by so doing induced the prospective 
buyer to purchase it, that man was not 
liable to imprisonment for obtaining 
money under false pretenses. ’ 

His Lordship pointed out the differ- 
ence between the sale of an article and 
a contract for advertising entered into, 
and confirmed by certificates. He 
thought the arguments read by Mr. 
Mathew were scarcely applicable in this 


case. 
Mr. Mathew: Very well, my Lord. 


Evidence of Defendant BERKELEY. 

Reginald W. Berkeley, late of the 
Morgan ‘ Newspaper Co., examined by 
Mr. Theobald Mathew, then gave evi- 
dence on his own behalf. He said he 
had been an advertisement manager for 
about ten years. He had had a number 
of testimonials as to his honesty and 
faithfulness. From 1894 to 1896 he 
was on the Court Journal, which news- 
paper he left to join the staff of Sir 
George Newnes, Ltd., in April, 1896. 
While still with Newnes he was asked 
to go to Anecdotes. He was not anx- 
ious to leave Newnes, and at first re- 
fused the offer of the Anecdotes berth. 
He asked Mr. Morgan about the com- 
pany’s financial position and prospects, 
and was satisfied with the terms, which 
were, that he was to be guaranteed a 
salary of not less than £500 a year, 
even if the commission of 5 per cent 
on all advertisements did not come up 
to that amount. When he entered the 
service of the company he prepared the 
certificates, which he was led to believe 
were to be given for advertisements. 

The Court then rose for lunch. 

Upon resuming in the afternoon, the 
witness, examined by his counsel, Mr. 
Mathew, said he did not imagine he 
was doing anything wrong in prepar- 
ing the certificates. Concerning his 
means of knowledge as to the circula- 
tion of Anecdotes, he remembered that 
the first estimate was 200,000, as he 
was told that that number of the paper 
had been printed. It also came to his 
knowledge that the second and third 
issues reached 150,000. He had not ac- 
cess to the publishing or order books, 
and after three issues he certainly ex- 
pected that the circulation then regis- 
tered would be maintained, as that was 
usual after a third or fourth issue. It 
was the circulation then shown upon 
which he based his certificates. He 
could not actually sign them, because 
he-was not in the publishing depart- 
ment, and it was not, therefore, his 
duty to do so. In the interview he had 
with Mr. Dover, the secretary for 
Browne’s, he remembered that the cir- 
culation of Domestic Life was reported 
as being 150,000. It was then that a 
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certificate for that number of copies was 
mentioned. In regard to the terms of 
witness’ agreement, he was to receive a 
commission of five per cent on the gross 
income, but Mr. Morgan guaranteed 
him a sum of not less than £500 per 
annum, out of which he had to bear 
the expense of a brougham. He was 
free from liability if the commission 
did not reach that sum annually. He 
never, of course, made £500 out of the 
transaction. In November, 1897, hav- 
ing been offered employment elsewhere, 
he wished to leave, but Mr. Morgan 
was anxious to keep him, and threat- 
ened him with an injunction if he did 
not stay. When he had the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Dover, he did not re- 
member anything being said about a 
smaller price for the advertisements. It 
was usual for an advertisement contrac- 
tor to have a definite statement in re- 
gard to circulation of a publication in 
which it was proposed to advertise, and 
although any such contractor could not, 
perhaps, go into a publisher’s office and 
demand to look at the books, he could 
refuse to pay his account unless particu- 
lars were furnished. In a conversation 
he had with Mr. Wann, that gentle- 
man told him his suspicions had been 
aroused as to the circulation of the 
Morgan Company’s publications, and he 
(Mr. Wann) believed those respective 
circulations were smaller than stated. 
At all events something of the kind was 
put forward in that interview, which, 
so far as he could remember, took place 
sometime in September, 1898. tate- 
ments appeared in Anecdotes and Do- 
mestic Life from time to time as to the 
enormous circulation of both the period- 
icals, but they were merely in the way 
of “puffs,’’ and it was a proceeding not 
at all unusual in journalistic enterprises 
of that character. 

Mr. Mathew here read several of the 
“puffs” referred to, one of which, that 
had appeared in Anecdotes, being of an 
extravagant nature, created loud laugh- 
ter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Biron: When 

ou left Sir George Newnes to join the 
| talbmnee Newspaper Co. it was with the 
direct understanding that the advertis- 
ing was to be left entirely in your 
hands, was it not?—Yes, I was to take 
charge. 

Now, let us be clear. You were to 
be advertising manager; the whole of 
the management of advertisements was 
left in your hands?—Yes, the advertise- 
ments only. 

From your knowledge of advertising, 
if a paper is to get advertisements its 
circulation is a very important point. 
That is to say, that unless a paper is 
well established, its circulation is a very 
important point from the view taken by 
the advertising contractor?—Yes, I dare 
Say it is. 

And if you were in the position of 
the advertising contractor in a large 
way, and you contemplated advertising 
in a certain publication, the signing of 
a paper anent circulation ate be of 
some importance to you?—I should like 
to know something about the circula- 
tion. 

_Then from Messrs. Browne’s point of 
view would it not be a very serious mat- 
ter?—No doubt it would. 


Very well, that ig just the reason why 
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Messrs. Browne insisted upon a definite 
written statement before they com- 
menced to do business. Do you think 
you were justified in making the state- 
ment you did?—I believed the figures 
given in the certificate to be approxi- 
mately correct. 

Were they the prover figures?—Well, 
they were perhaps not exactly right, 
but they were what I believed to be 
about the number in circulation. 

Still, you knew the circulation was 
not as stated, or anything like it, and 
it was for the purpose of getting the 
actual number that you were asked to 
make a statement in the form of a cer- 
tificate. Let me draw your attention to 
the forms we have had signed by the 
ublisher. Here is one signed ‘“C. 

ogers.”” Except to convey a statement 
—to convey an impression to essrs. 
: a Browne, Ltd., that it was not 
only reliable, but an authority for its 
accuracy, can you suggest any explana- 
tion—except the meaning there con- 
veyed ?—(No answer). 

And further than that there is the 
signature of “J. W. Worfolk,” from 
which there is an extra assurance of the 
truth of the statement. You said you 
thought that the figures sent to T. B. 
Browne, Ltd., were the exact figures?— 
I said I thought they were somewhere 
about right. 

Can you explain then the great dif- 
ference between the figures stated in 
the certificate, and the actual figures of 
the circulation? Now on the oth of 
April there was an actual registered cir- 
culation of 4,521. Do you think that 
you were justified in making a deliber- 
ate statement that the circulation was 
155,000 at the very time when it was 
actually only 4,251°?—I don’t know. 

Did you make inquiries?—No. 

You knew of course that at that time 
Rogers was publisher, and that he would 
know the actual circulation of the pa- 
per?—Yes, he was publisher. 

Why didn’t you take the trouble to 
see that the figures were right?—Mr. 
Morgan told me. 

By what you say do you suggest to- 
day that you were informed by Morgan 
of the exact circulation of the paper ?— 
I was informed that the first issue of 
Anecdotes was 300,000. 

And by the third number the circula- 
tion had‘ dropped to 150,000?—Yes. 

The Common Sergeant here pointed 
out that there was even then a great 
difference between the figures on the 
certificate and those recorded in the 
books, and asked Berkeley if he could 
supply him with a definite answer re- 
garding that. Berkeley replied that he 
never had an exact information of the 
circulation of the paper. ; 

Mr. Biron (continuing his cross-ex- 
amination). Did not you know perfect- 
ly well that when the circulation of the 
first issue of Anecdotes was stated to 
be 300,000 copies that statement was 
made to give the paper a boom?—I was 
informed that 300,000 of the first num- 
ber had been printed. fi 

Do you suggest that as regards cir- 
culation you didn’t know what the cir- 
culation was up to 1898?—Not further 
than what I was informed. I was in- 
formed that it was 150,000, but I never 
had any definite information. |. 

Never?—From the time of joining 
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the company until 1898 I was never in- 
formed. 

But you have told us 
formed, and that you issued certificates 
upon that information, although you 
must have had some idea that the in. 
formation was not correct. How do 
you reconcile that statement?—] 
never told what the actual circulation 
was, but judging from the number 
tinted of the first issue and the circy 
ation of the second and third issues I 
considered I was giving a correct esti. 
mate. 

, Now as to May, 1897. Was that the 
time you went to see Mr. Dover?—Jn 
ay, 1897, a communication was re 
ceived from Messrs. Browne’s, Ltd, 
. Do you remember Mr. Faichney be 
a with the Morgan Company?—Wer 
e was there before Worfolk, was he 
not ?—He was. 
_ The first time Worfolk was asked to 
sign the certificates did he say he could 
not sign them because the figures given 
on the certificates were not the actual 
circulation ?—That is not true. 

And didn’t Mr. Worfolk say in re- 
spect to the certificate given for Domes. 
tic Life that the circulation had only 
been small?—He never said anything of 
the kind. 

Didn’t you say, ‘“‘Oh, it doesn’t mat- 
ter; it is only a matter of form?’— 
That was in reference to Anecdotes; 
the circulation stated in that certificate 
was not as regarded Domestic Life. 

But you must remember that even in 
respect to Domestic Life the first num- 
ber only reached 70,000. Where did 
you get that idea from?—There were 
more than those printed. 

What, do you mean to say that the 
first issue a Domestic Life was act- 
ually more than that?—I understood so. 

Directly Mr. Morgan saw the adver- 
tisement in the paper didn’t he write to 
you? An advertisement, you will re- 
member, appeared in the daily Mail on 
the oth of April, 1897, about the circu- 
lation of Domestic Life.—Yes, I re 
member it. 

Did you not write a letter to Mr. 
Morgan apologizing after that?—I told 
him an advertisement of that kind 
could not be altered without exciting 
comment from Mr. Dover. 

You still say then that you believed 
the first number of Domestic _ Life 
printed reached 300,000?—Yes, I un- 
derstood so. ? 

In order to make sure a very simple 
way would have been to ask Rogers 
what actually was the circulation’—I 
gave what I thought was correct. If I 
ad known that it was not so I would 
not have said so; I wouldn’t have told 
them a lie. 

Why didn’t you go then and get to 
know what the circulation was?’—Be 
cause, as I told you, I was made aware 
what number were to be printed. 

You know that you heard from Mr. 
Morgan that the first issue of Domestic 
Life was to be 70,000. Didn't he tell 
you that you knew the issue was not 
—— I don’t remember that 
e_did 


didn’t 
Wor- 


you were ip 


Do you say that Mr. Morgan 
tell you?—and you deny that Mr. 
folk told you?—Yes. 

The last number was put down at 
170,000?—(No answer). 
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Now about that contract. You saw 
Mr. Mann about it?—Yes, in February, 


1897. J : 
ha you state the circulation to be 
150,000 before the contract?—Yes, I 


id. : 
: Did you tell Mr. Mann that the cir- 
culation had gone up nearly 100,000, 
and that you would guarantee a circu- 
lation of 150,000?—I had been informed 
that by Mr. Morgan. 

About this time, from a statement 
you made to Mr. Mann—you sent him 
a letter in which the statement was 
made—did you suggest that you knew 
something more than the actual circula- 
tion? Didn’t you say you were sure 
£14 10s. was a reasonable sum, as out 
of 200,000 at least 150,000 were being 
circulated every week?—Yes. 

So that you made _ that statement 
knowing you were making yourself re- 
sponsible ?—As advertisement manager, 
I was not supposed to know what the 
exact circulation of the paper was. 

Were there made, from time to time, 
that you are aware of, statements as to 
the circulation of the paper?—No, not 
that I am aware of. 

You knew, of course, that any one 
who had the advertising in charge 
would be expected to know what the 
actual circulation was?—No. 

On August 11 did you go to Mr. 
Worfolk and suggest to him that the 
certificates must be sent out at once, 
otherwise Messrs. Browne would be 
writing for them to the official receiver? 
—I made a suggestion of that sort, I 
dare say. 

And did he refuse?—He refused. 

Did you urge him a second time to 
send out certificates to Messrs. Browne? 
—I didn’t urge him; I just asked him. 

Did you, in fact, write a letter to Mr. 
Worfolk to that effect?—I admit that. 

ere both Mr. Mathew and Mr. 
Wildey-Wright objected to anything be- 
ing said about the letter. 

r. Wildey-Wright asked for the pro- 
duction of the letter, adding, “I don’t 
know what is in that letter.” 

The Common Sergeant observed that 
the question was a proper one. 

Mr. Biron (continuing): In the letter 
you sent to Worfolk, did you suggest 
that he should sign the certificates ?— 
Yes, I suggested that. 

And if he didn’t send the certificates 
the whole matter would come out? Now 
be careful.—I did not say that. 

Something to that effect, then. Not 
actual words, but to that effect?— 
0. 

As regards your contract. On Sept. 
, 1897, there is a contract signed by 
J. Dudley Morgan, addressed to you, 
and afterward accepted by you. In 
that you get a commission of 10 per 
cent on the gross value of advertise- 
ments published in the paper. 

Mr. Biron read the conditions of the 
contract, which were that Berkeley was 
to draw £10 per week, and if at the 
end of the quarter the commission did 
not amount to £10 per week, the dif- 
ference was to come out of his purse. 

“So that,” said Mr. Biron, “unless 
your commission on the gross amount 
of the advertisements exceeded £10 
per week, you were the loser.” 

Re-examined by Mr. Mathew: I 
thought I understood you to say that 
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you were to draw £10 a week, and re- 
ceive commission on the advertise- 
ments, and if the commission did not 
come up to £500 a year, you were not 
to be liable for the difference?—In any 
case I was to receive £500 a year for 
the advertisements. 

_ You say you had no means of get- 
ting to know the circulation of the pa- 
per further than those stated?—No. 

_ You read Anecdotes as it came out ?— 


es. 
Were there “puffing” paragraphs 
about its circulation?—Yes. 

You have been asked about the cir- 
culation of Domestic Life, but were 
there similar paragraphs in that paper 
regarding its circulation?—Yes. 

And with the publication of those you 
had nothing whatever to do?—No. 

You remember the appearance of the 
paragraph about Domestic Life. That 
was the only way the number of the 
circulation came to you, and now that 
you realize that the figures were very, 
very far from the facts, you are quite 
willing to admit you were foolish?— 


es. 

Besides this, was there in that par- 
ticular issue an announcement to the 
effect that there were to be 500 work- 
ing models to be given away?—I was 
responsible for that, and relied upon 


them. 

Mr. Mathew, on behalf of the de- 
fendant Berkeley, called Percy Hast- 
ings, partner in the firm of Hastings 
Bros., Ltd., Arundel street, Strand, 
who said that his (witness’) firm was 
one of good standing, and he had 
known Mr. Berkeley for some years. 

His Lordship inquired if witness had 
had_ business relations with Berkeley. 

Mr. Hastings: He has called upon me 
many times, and I ra respect 
him. I look upon him as an honorable 
man. 


Evidence of Defendant WorFo.k. 

Joseph William Worfolk, examined 
by Mr. Wildey-Wright, said he was 
aged 45, was married, and had five 
children. For 25 years he was in the 
service of Messrs.. Cox, and was in one 
situation there for 20 years in the posi- 
tion of cashier. In March of 1897 he 
went into the service of the Architect- 
ure publication, with which Mr. Mor- 
gan was connected, and in April of the 
same year he was requested by Mr. 
Morgan and undertook to act as ac- 
countant to both of the new periodicals, 
while continuing to receive his allow- 
ance from Architecture. This company, 
he explained, had their offices in the 
same building. In July of 1807 Mr. 
Faichney, the cashier of the Morgan 
Co., resigned, and he (Worfolk) was 
appointed right away to that position at 
a salary of £3 per week. e had one 
rise of ros., and that was the only sal- 
ary he received from the time of join- 
ing until the or ag | went into liqui- 
dation. The only other money he re- 
ceived from any source was one guinea 
a year from Architecture. While in the 
service of the Morgan Co. as cashier he 
occupied the same work room as Miss 
Nunn. Up to this time he had abso- 
lutely no experience or knowledge of 
newspaper work further than that 
gained during the short time he was on 
Architecture. The first certificate he 
signed in reference to the circulation of 
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Anecdotes was in July, 1897. The rea- 
son why he signed it was because he 
was requested to do so by Mr. Berke- 
ley. The conversation in reference to 
the matter took place in the presence 
of Miss Nunn. fn the first place Mr. 
Berkeley brought a certificate which he 
wanted witness to sign. Witness, how- 
ever, pointed out that the figures on 
the document did not agree with those 
given in the day book, and told him he 
didn’t care to sign it. Mr. Berkeley 
then said that Mr. Faichney, witness’ 
predecessor, had always signed such cer- 
tificates, and that it was only a matter 
of form. Witness thereupon consented, 
and in fact signed the documents pre- 
sented for that purpose. 

Mr. Wildey-Wright: Did Mr. Berke- 
ley, in that conversation, say anything 
about whether the figures were believed 
by other people to be accurate? 

efore witness could reply Mr. Avory 
and Mr. Mathew rose to object, and his 
Lordship ruled in their favor. 

Witness continuing, said he had some 
slight experience of newspaper work by 
his connection with Architecture. He 
never signed, or was even asked to sign, 
certificates of that description before. 
Not until the concern went into liqui- 
dation did he know that there was any 
guarantee as to circulation for _ either 
Anecdotes or Domestic Life. He cer- 
tainly had never known, until a_ short 
time ago, of a contract between Messrs. 
: 2 Browne, Ltd., and the Morgan 
Newspaper Co., and Hie signed because 
of the reasons before stated. During 
the whole of the time he was acting as 
cashier and accountant he regarded Mr. 
Berkeley as his superior, and acted un- 
der his instructions. It was indeed his 
firm belief that he (Berkeley) had sole 
control over the advertisement depart- 
ment. Witness had a standing salary 
of £3 a week, and it could not benefit 
him one single farthing piece—he could 
get no advantage in any direction 
whatever—by signing the certificates. 
At the beginning of March, 1898, he 
was appointed a director of the com- 
pany on condition that, within a certain 
time, he obtained the qualification by 
holding 100 shares. He did not, how- 
ever, qualify during the stipulated time, 
and eventually ceased to occupy a po- 
sition on the board. He never  pos- 
sessed, bought, sold or borrowed any 
shares in the company for the purpose 
of qualification, which meant that all 
the time he was on the board he was 
only nominally a director. He attend- 
ed only one meeting, and at that time 
did nothing of importance. 

Mr. Wildey-Wright: And I think I 
may say that whatever you did after- 
wards in the matter of signing the cer- 
tificates was entirely suggested by Mr. 
Berkeley. 

Mr. Mathew: I must protest, 
Lord, against that question. 

Mr. Wildey-Wright: Very well, I put 
it this way. When Mr. Berkeley wrote 
to you about the certificates last Au- 
gust, did he ask you to sign them and 
send them; otherwise Messrs. Browne 
would write to the official receiver? 

Witness replied that he did not re- 
member the exact contents of the let- 
ter, but he thought that was what it 
contained. He had. not, however, the 
least idea that by signing any one of 


my 
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those certificates he was making hin 
self guilty of fraud. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Avory: As ae 
countant of the Morgan Newspaper Co. 
were you secretary also?—Yes. P 

And in that capacity had you not full 
control of the books?—They were sent 
up to me week by week. 

They contain a record, don’t they, of 
the actual number of papers in circula. 
tion, the returned, unsolds, and 59 
forth?—They show how many of each 
issue were printed and how many there 
were in stock. 

I gather that you don’t dispute that 
you knew at the time you signed those 
certificates that they were grossly false’ 
—No, I do not dispute that. 

But in the case of the smaller paper 
the circulation was really 4,000 or 5,000 
at the time you were certifying it to be 
150,000?—I understood the actual cir- 
culation was about 70,000. 

The first issue was only 70,000, and 
that was the greatest number ever 
printed?—I’m not sure. 

But you knew that all along you were 
certifying it to be 150,000?—(No an- 
swer). 

Don’t you know the difference be- 
—_ four figures and six?—I think 

oO. 

You knew that it was for hundreds 
of thousands that you were signing?— 


es. 

What did you think these certificates 
were for?—I simply thought they were 
for distribution among the advertising 
agents. 

What did you suppose the advertising 
agents wanted them for?—I had no idea 
what they were wanted for. 

No idea what they were sent to ad- 
vertising agents for?—I swear I had no 
idea what they were wanted for. 

Are you the person who actually went 
to the office of Messrs. Browne, Ltd; 
and who asked for the payment of £200 
on account on the 12th May, 1898?—I 
think I did. 

Jo you remember the payment of 
£200 on account in May, 1898?—(No 
answer). 

Do you remember getting that check 
from T. B. Browne, Ltd., in May, 1898? 
—I went to the office and asked for it, 
as a favor, to be paid in advance. 

As a favor?—Yes. 

And you saw Mr. Wann, didn’t you? 
—Witness was not sure who the man 
was that he saw. 

t all events, 
£200?—Yes. 

Did you tell Mr. Wann, or whoever 
it was you saw, that the certificate 
would be forwarded in due course?— 
Nothing, that I remember, was said 
about the certificates. i 

Are you prepared to swear you didn’t 
say so?—Yes, I swear it. , 

id you not actually say the cert 
ficate would be forwarded in due course 
in accordance with the contract?—I 
didn’t say anything of the kind; I re- 
member some part of it, but not that 
in reference to the contract. 

Are you not the person who called 
at the office each quarter for the mone 


you applied for the 


that was due under the contract?— 
called upon several occasions for 
checks. 


You knew about the certificates, you 
say ?—Yes. 
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And yet you tell these gentlemen that 
ou didn’t know these certificates had 
anything to do with the payments ?— 
(No answer). 
And this in face of the fact that— 
why, you actually took the certificates 
with you, didn’t you, to T. B. Browne’s 
when you were in the habit of going 
there?—I took some certificates. 

Yet you represent that you had no 
idea that Browne’s certificates had any 
connection with the checks you re- 
ceived?—(No answer). | jf 

Did you continue to sign these certi- 
ficates after you were made a director? 
—In the ordinary way. ’ . 

Did you, in fact, actually sign certi- 
ficates after you became a director?— 
I should in the ordinary way. | 

There is no doubt you did, right up 
to the time of the liquidation. 

Do you represent that you were un- 
der the orders of Mr. Berkeley when 
you were a director?—I had no idea of 
the responsibilities of the office. 

Do you represent that you thought 
you were entitled to sign these certi- 
ficates—although they were false—as a 
matter of form?—I believed the circu- 
lation was going up. : 

Why, then, did you refuse to sign 
when the company went into liquida- 
tion?—I thought the official receiver 
would deal with it. 

Then it was not on account of any 
objection you had to signing the certi- 
ficates?p—No, not as I understood it 
then. I did object the very first time 
they were présented, but was told it 
was a mere matter of form. 

When did Mr. Berkeley: write asking 
you to sign the certificates?—On or 
about the 16th August, 1898. 

Did Mr. Berkeley approach you with 
regard to the liquidation?—Yes. 

Jid he suggest that the certificates 
should be signed at once, otherwise 
Messrs. T. B. Browne would be writing 
for them to the official receiver?—Yes, 
that, I believe, is what he said. 

The reason Mr. Berkeley gave you, 
then, for signing the certificates at once 
was that Messrs. Browne would be com- 
municating with the official receiver ?— 


es. 

You thought that Mr. Berkeley didn’t 
want Browne & Co. to write to the of- 
ficial receiver ?—I did. 

And, understanding that, you say you 
declined to sign the certificates?—I re- 
fused to sign. 

Was not the real reason that you 
were afraid of being found out?—After 
some little hesitation witness replied in 
the negative. 

After you had refused to sign, didn’t 
Berkeley approach you a second time, 
and urge you to send the certificate at 
once?—Yes, 

At this point the Common Sergeant 
decided to again adjourn the case. 

Mr. C. Mathews thereupon asked for 
the release of Morgan. 

His Lordship informed the jury that 
no case had been made out against 
Morgan, and directed them to dismiss 
im. 


A juror asked if his Lordship was of 
the opinion that no case had been made 


out, and his Lordship replied, “No, 
there is no legal evidence against him 
—for the uncorroborated evidence of 
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one prisoner against another is not legal 
evidence.” 

A juror: Do you mean, my Lord, that 
we must return a verdict of not guilty 
against Morgan? 

The Common Sergeant: Yes, I direct 
you to do so. 

Morgan’ was dis- 
charged. 


then formally 


THIRD DAY. 

The third day’s proceedings 
place on Monday, the 13th inst. 

Berkeley and Worfolk having both 
surrendered, and Worfolk being placed 
in the witness box, Mr. Avory rose to 
continue his cross-examination of Wor- 
folk, and said: I was asking you when 
the Court adjourned about a request 
made by Berkeley to you about sending 
the usual certificates before the official 
receiver was asked for them. You re 
member that?—Witness: Yes. 

Did he repeat that request to you?— 

es. 

And on the second occasion, when he 
repeated the request that you would 
send in the certificates, did he tell you 
that if you did not send them in his 
position with Mr. Dover wauld be a 
very awkward one?—yYes, and added, 
“for the obtaining of future orders.” 

Mr. Mathew: I don’t wish to unnec- 
essarily interfere, but no question of 
that nature was put before Berkeley, 
my Lord. 

Mr. Avory: Oh, yes there was. 

The Common Sergeant: I believe it 
was, too. (Examining notes). Yes, it 
was. 

Mr. Avory (to witness): Did Berke- 
levy write you a letter after he made this 
request to send certificates after liqui- 
dation ?—Witness: He made the request 
about certificates, and I also received a 
letter. 

Was that before the interview or af- 
ter he wrote you the letter?—I can’t 
recollect. 

Try-—I think it was afterwards. 

The Common Sergeant: You received 
his letter after the interview?—I think 


so. 

Is that letter dated the 16th of Au- 
gust ?>—Yes. 

Mr. Avory (remarkin 
pert of the letter referred to some 
ooks) read the following extract: ‘“‘It 
will not do to have T. B. Browne & Co. 
asking the official receiver for those cer- 
tificates of circulation for a It 
continued: “The question will not be 
raised at all if you send the usual forms 
without waiting for the checking clerk.” 
“The figures,” it stated, “must be over 
200,000 for A (meaning Anecdotes), 
and over 150,000 for ” (Domes- 
tic Life.) 

Mr. Wildey-Wright: Will you give 
me the date of that letter? 

Mr. Avory: The 16th af August, 
1898. (To witness): In the first place, 
when Berkeley asked you to sign these 
certificates you demurred doing so. 
Now, when you demurred what did you 
say? Did you object to anything in the 
Did you say they were 


took 


that the first 


certificates? 
not true?—I did; I told him they were 
not true. 

The Common Sergeant: You said, I 
believe, “I don’t like to sign them be 
cause they are not true” ?—I did. 

Mr, Avory: Did you point out to 
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him in the case of Domestic Life that 
the first issue was oply 70,o00?—I (id. 
That was 70,000 for the first num- 
ber ?—Yes. 
And that there had been a gradual de- 
crease since that number?—I did 


You pointed that out to Berkeley ?— 
Yes. 
The Common Sergeant: You say 


there had been a gradual decrease since 
the first number?—Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Avory: What did he say to that? 
How was it that he got over your pru- 
dence?—He said it was usual to send 
out exaggerated statements. 

Were you present at any meetings at 


which Berkeley was present when the 
matter of circulation was the subject 
under discussion?—On _ several occa- 
sions. 


The Common Sergeant: The circula- 
tion of what? 

Mr. Avory: Of both papers. 

Witness: Yes. 

The Common Sergeant: Were they 
formal meetings?—No, informal meet- 
ings. 

hat was when the circulation of the 
papers was discussed ?—Yes. 


Mr. Avory: And Berkeley was also 
present ?—Yes. ; 
0 ou. remember one _ occasion 


when Mr. D. H. Evans, one of the di- 
recors, talked about the circulation be- 
ing so low that he said he would un- 
dertake to sell more copies with a hand- 
barrow?—I do; the word he used was 
wheelbarrow. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wildey Wright: 
Before you received that letter dated 
August 16, had you any idea that it was 
considered necessary that certificates 
were to be given to Messrs. Browne, 
or anybody else?—I only knew that cer- 
tificates were to be given. I knew the 
figures were exaggerated, but I didn’t 
think ‘they were for the purpose named. 

You had no idea that a contract ex- 
isted ?—None. 

Having received the letter you of 
course became aware—and for the first 
time—that the certificates you had been 
in the habit of signing had been used 
for purposes other than what you un- 
derstood?—Yes, and went to Mr. 
Morgan. 

And you refused to sign the certi- 
ficates? I cannot ask you what took 
place between you and Mr. Morgan, but 
did you have a discussion on the sub- 
ject ?—Yes. 

And then after you had had the dis- 
cussion with Mr. Morgan did you go to 
the official receiver?—I went to the of- 
ficial receiver in liquidation and had a 
conversation with him in reference to 
these certificates having been issued. 

If we suppose that you took some 
certificates to Messrs. Browne, did you 
take them at any time knowing that it 
was necessary for Browne’s to have 
them before you could get a check?— 

o, I did not. 

By Mr. Avory: He had no idea of the 
existence of the contract. 

By Mr. Wildey-Wright: Prior to that 
the certificates had been signed by Rog- 
ers. Witness had no salary beyond the 
£3 per week. 

Mr. Avory: If it is a matter of dis- 
pute that the certificates were taken to 
the prosecutors for the purpose of get- 
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ting a check, I must ask leave t 

the checking clerk, Walters. ese 
By his Lordship’s permission Walters 

was recalled, and in reply to Mr. Avory 

said the defendant  Worfolk had 

brought the certificates, but as to the 

number of occasions he could not say 


from memory, but he believed more 
than once. 
The Common Sergeant: On more 


than one occasion he came to you. You 
wanted the certificates, and then gave 
him a check?—Yes, I think on more 
than one occasion. 

Fred Woodman, the advertisement 
manager for the Weekly Dispatch, gave 
evidence as to the good character which 
had been previously borne by Berkeley. 





SPEECHES BY COUNSEL, 
_ Mr. Horace Avory, addressing 
jury for the prosecution, said: By the 
elimination of the defendant Morgan 
from these proceedings, you have only 
to deal with the case as against the 
other two defendants—Worfolk and 
Berkeley—and to find whether they 
were parties to the putting forward of 
false certificates, knowing that they 
were false and that they were to be 
used for the purpose of obtaining 
money from Messrs. Browne, Ltd., and 
if so whether money was so obtained 
from Messrs. Browne, Ltd., by means 
of those false certificates. If the jury 
should find that the defendants were 
parties to putting forward such false 
certificates, it is quite immaterial wheth- 
er or not they were doing it for any 
immediate personal benefit that either 
of them was likely to derive from the 
issuing of these false certificates. It 
is most important that frauds commit- 
ted in the name of a joint stock com- 
pany should not go unpunished merely 
because the company itself cannot be 
prosecuted. It is very important, 
therefore, that when a fraud is com- 
mitted in the name of a company, to 
ascertain, if possible, who are the per- 
sons who have been connected with the 
commission of that fraud, and it is no 
defense for any person connected with 
a company to say that by that fraud 
they were only putting money into the 
pockets of the company, and not that 
of their own. If this were permitted 
to be a defense, the moneys of persons 
might be fraudulently obtained, and no 
one punished for it. In this case the 
defendants are entitled to have their de- 
fenses considered separately. It he- 
comes important, therefore, for a few 
moments to see what is their respective 
position in regard to the case. Taking 
Berkeley first, his attitude is that he 
did not know that these certificates were 
in fact false. Berkeley cannot dispute 
that he knew the purpose for which the 
certificates were being used. He can- 
not dispute that, for evidence has been 
given that Messrs. Browne would not 
have paid the checks in question had 
not these certificates of circulation been 
forthcoming. Therefore he has to take 
up the attitude that he did not know 
that these certificates were false, and 
to rely on the fact that the circulation 
of those papers when started was con- 
siderable, and he wants you to believe 
that he was under the impression that 
that circulation had been maintained, 
and that he was therefore justified in 


the 
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ing forward these certificates. The 
Pvidence showed that Berkeley was the 
author of the certificates—they were 
written or dictated by him, and there- 
fore you must be satisfied before you 
can say that he was justified in issuing 
them, that he believed that the circu- 
lation, which was out of all proportion 
to the figures actually certified, was as 
stated. Well, gentlemen, can you be- 
lieve that now, in face of the evidence 
of Worfolk? If you had any doubt 
about it, the letter of the 16th of Au- 
gust, which has been produced this 
morning, written by Berkeley to Wor- 
folk as soon as the company went into 
liquidation, should dispose of it. This 
letter shows conclusively that he knew 
perfectly well that these false certifi- 
cates nad been deliberately prepared, 
and he was seeking to get Worfolk to 
sign them so as to prevent any inquiry 
being made by the official receiver. He 
knew if such inquiry were made that 
the true facts would be disclosed, so he 
actually asked Worfolk in plain words 
to remember that the certificates must 
be over 150,000 for one paper and over 
200,000 for the other. entlemen, I 
am not inviting you as against Berke- 
ley to take into account what Worfolk 
has said, as what Worfolk says is not 
evidence against Berkeley, but you 
must take into account Worfolk’s cross- 
examination as against Berkeley. You 
must remember that on Friday he tried 
to evade answering questions as to the 
letter of the 16th August, which letter 
was not then forthcoming. I submit 
to you that the conclusion is that 
Berkeley did know that these certificates 
were false—in fact, it is impossible to 
believe otherwise. How is it possible to 
believe that the man who was so close- 
ly interested in the success of this com- 
pany’s business—the advertising mana- 
ger whose business it was to get con- 
tracts for advertisements, and which 
contracts he knew depended on the cir- 
culations of these papers—never looked 
at the books which would have shown 
in a moment what the circulation really 
was, or make inquiry of the publisher of 
these papers as to what they were? It 
is not as if it were a difference be- 
tween 149,000 and 150,000. They were 
dealing in one case—Domestic Life— 
where he was certifying, time after 
time, that the circulation was over 150,- 
000, when, in fact, it was only between 
4,000 and 5,000. In plain language, 
Berkeley knew that the certificates were 
grossly false, and not only did he know 
that they were false, but used them 
with the deliberate object of obtaining 
money from Messrs. Browne. As _ to 
Worfolk, he has told you that when 
first asked to sign these certificates, he 
demurred to do so, and said, although 
he knew they were grossly false, he was 
induced to sign them because Berke- 
ley insisted it was a mere matter of 
form. Well, gentlemen, even if that 
means that it is usual in this trade to 
obtain money by false certificates, it is 
no answer to a charge of fraud. It is 
no answer to a charge of fraud to say 
that frauds of that kind are usual. If 
it means that in sending forward certi- 
ficates which he knew to be false he 
had no idea that they were to be used 
for the purpose of obtaining money, 
but that they were in reality only so 
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much waste paper, or were asked for 
by Messrs. Browne for the pleasure of 
looking at them, then that might be an 
answer, so far as Worfolk is concerned 
—-if you believe it. How is it possible, 
however, for you to believe that Wer- 
folk did not know the purpose for 
which these certificates were put for- 
ward? You have it in one instance, at 
all events, that when applying to 
Messrs. Browne for a payment on ac- 
count, he took with him the usual cer- 
tificate, and you have had evidence, 
gentlemen, that on at least one occa- 
sion, Worfolk, when applying for a 
payment on account, was reminded that 
the certificate of circulation must fol- 
low in due course. So that, whether or 
not he knew what was the actual prac- 
tice in the newspaper business, it is 
clear that Worfolk knew that under the 
arrangement existing between the Mor- 
an Newspaper Co. and Messrs. T. B. 
rowne, Ltd., certificates of circulation 
had to be produced in order to obtain 
payments of money. He has, therefore, 
made himself a party to the production 
of these false certificates, hence is a 
party to that which constitutes the of- 
fense with which he is charged. It 
must be a great satisfaction to those 
who are watching the operation of the 
new Act of Parliament which enables 
prisoners to give evidence, to observe 
that the - principle of the criminal 
law is still maintained, namely, that the 
prosecution must’ establish a case 
against a defendant who is in the dock 
before he can be convicted, and that 
if they do not establish such a case that 
the defendant is not called upon to ex- 
culpate himself from any suspicious cir- 
cumstances. What I am saying has par- 
ticular reference to the man Morgan. 
It may be, gentlemen, that having heard 
statements by the other prisoners, your 
opinion was that there was a case 
against Morgan, but the evidence of the 
prosecution, as it stood, was not, in the 
opinion of the Court, inconsistent with 
his innocence, therefore he was dis- 
charged, and was not called upon to go 
into the witness box to exculpate him- 
self from circumstances of suspicion. 
But, gentlemen, I am making this ob- 
servation for the purpose of pointing 
out that you must not let any suspicion 
in the case in regard to Morgan, in 
consequence of statements made by 
Berkeley and Worfolk, influence you in 
their favor. In this sense you must 
not come to the conclusion that Morgan 
is really the guilty party, and that 
Berkeley and Worfolk were merely act- 
ing under Morgan’s direction, and, 
therefore, are to be excused. It is no 
excuse—even if you believed the state- 
ment—for Berkeley to say that he was 
doing this putting forward certificates 
which he knew to be false—under the 
direction of Morgan. If he was putting 
forward certificates which he knew to 
be false then he was guilty of the of- 
fense of obtaining money under false 
pretenses, and the question whether he 
or Worfolk were deriving no personal 
benefit is entirely out of court. With 
regard to Berkeley, it has been already 
pointed out to you that he was a per- 
son greatly interested in the amount of 
these advertisements, therefore it was 
not for him to say that he was not get- 
ting a direct benefit from them. ell, 
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gentlemen of the jury, with regard to 
each of the prisoners I suggest that you 
should merely apply your minds to this 
one question—whether they were parties 
to the putting forward of these false 
certificates, knowing the purpose for 
which they were to be used, and that 
Messrs. Browne were induced by these 
false certificates to pay certain amounts 
which under their contracts they would 
have been entitled to refuse to pay, if 
the certificates had not been forthcom- 
ing. In these circumstances, gentle- 
men, I expect you will do your duty, 
and find both these prisoners guilty. 
Mr. Theobald Mathew followed. He 
said: Now it becomes my duty to lay 
before you all the points of the case 
on behalf of the defendant Berkeley. 
Gentlemen, I do hope you will be pa- 
tient with me while I put the case be- 
fore you to the best of my ability. I 
am sure you must have been wearied 
with the length of the cross-examina- 
tion, and for that attention—that close 
attention which you have paid to all 
that has been said—I am most grateful. 
It must, indeed, have been very tedious 
to you, but I am afraid that many im- 
portant observations must be repeated 
in regard to the questions I put in 
cross-examination. You will, as I have 
remarked, no doubt be tired, but it is 
of the utmost importance that you 
should listen—after all that has been 
said against him—to Mr. Berkeley’s ac- 
count of the transaction. I am, there- 
fore, quite sure you will be sympathetic 
to me while I am addressing you. It 
is very difficult for a man to be stand- 


ing in the box upon such a charge as 
you have heard—a man who has held 


an honorable and unstained character. 
Gentlemen, I beg you to—I know you 
will—take into consideration the char- 
acter which Mr. Berkeley has enjoyed 
all his life, in dealing with the charge 
brought against him. Remember, gen- 
tlemen, you have before you a man 
whose character was unblemished until 
now. I think there is another fact, 
gentlemen, which I must bring before 
you, and it is this: Mr. Berkeley has 
been attacked by every person who has 
been put into the box—not only by the 
witnesses of the prosecution, but also 
by each of the other defendants. Mr. 
Berkeley—and I think it is to his credit 
—has not taken that course in order to 
try and clear himself. He may have 
suggested that others were responsible, 
but he has never once tried to put the 
blame wholly on to others, and in spite 
of all that he has said in reference to 
Morgan and Worfolk, he has not refut- 
ed his own responsibility. I think that 
course is one that must commend itself 
to you. My kearned friend (Mr. Avory) 
in the remarks he has made just now, 
pointed out to you that Morgan was no 
longer in the dock. There is another 
man who might well be in the dock— 
indeed, I don’t know why he is not— 
I mean the man Rogers. The evidence 
chows he knew thst the certificates 
were misleading, and that he signed 
them deliberately when he knew what 
the circulation was. It is a very odd 
thing to me that Rogers is not standing 
in the dock, for I consider he is more 
uilty than any of the persons put be- 
ore you, and it is a singular thing, too 
—and no doubt, gentlemen, you feel it 
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so—-that Mr. Morgan is not standing 
there also. It is very singular, I say 
that a man upon whom the responsi. 
bility rests, or should rest, should have 
left the dock, while there should te. 
main, charged with the offense, two 
men who derived no benefit whatever 
from the alleged fraud. There is yn. 
doubtedly a practice on the part of 
newspaper proprietors and newspaper 
managers to “puff,” and at least two 
well-known daily newspapers are in the 
habit of making public statements to 
the effect that they have the largest 
circulation in Europe. It is important, 
too, to remember that newspaper mana- 
gers and proprietors are not in the 
habit of giving these statements as 
statements to be relied upon, and | 
want you to take that fact into consid- 
eration. Berkeley knew that it was the 
habit of newspapers and periodicals to 
say their circulation was enormous, and 
that fact would be likely to influence 
him a great deal. Messrs. Browne & 
Co. are prosecutors. They are a large 
firm of advertising contractors. They 
knew that Berkeley was advertising 
manager for the Morgan Co., and is it 
not very probable, gentlemen, that they 
knew about this “puffing” propensity of 
newspaper proprietors? They were fa- 
miliar with the practices of the trade, 
and if they had liked—providing they 
had not been satisfied with their con- 
tract—they might have made terms al- 
lowing them to inspect the books. 
Well, they did not do that. Berkeley is 
a man who has enjoyed an excellent 
reputation, and who has been employed 
for many years as an advertising man- 
ager. Morgan, Rogers and Worfolk 
were associated together when the for- 
mation of the Morgan newspaper un- 
dertaking took place. They carried the 
company on for some time, until they 
found they wanted the assistance of an 
advertisement manager. They invited 
Berkeley to join them in their enter- 
prise. He was, they felt, just the man 
they wanted, because he was a man 
highly respected and of good standing. 
In August of 1896, Mr. Berkeley, hav- 
ing been approached, was appointed. I 
want you here to bear in mind a mat- 
ter which I think of the very greatest 
importance, and that is the system upon 
which he was appointed advertisement 
manager. You know, gentlemen, that 
it has been urged that Mr. Berkeley 
had a motive to falsely state the circu- 
lation of these newspapers. It has been 
said that he obtained a profit from ad- 
vertisements in Anecdoes and Domestic 
Life. I thought to make it clear that 
Mr. Berkeley was not interested, and I 
repeat that he received no direct benefit 
from the circulation. He (Mr. Mathew) 
here read the correspondence between 
Morgan and Berkeley concerning the 
appointment of the latter as advertise- 
ment manager at a minimum remunera- 
tion of £500 per annum, and then 
dwelt on Berkeley’s statement that he 
originally obtained his information as 
to the circulation of the papers from 
Mr. Morgan; that he (Berkeley) did 
not sign the certificates, that he in- 
cluded in the request by letter to Wor- 
folk to sign the final certificates, the 
figures, because he was not sure wheth- 
er Worfolk was aware or not, and that 
now seeing what he had done, he was 
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repared to admit he was very. foolish. 
Before they could find him guilty they 
must feel there was no doubt. He was 
uite sure that if it was a case in which 
they did feel there was some doubt, 
they would give Mr. Berkeley the bene- 
fit of that doubt, and say he was not 


ilty. 

Me Wildey-Wright here called the 
following witnesses as to the character 
of Worfolk: namely, Herbert Allen, 
Henry Clarke and William Northam, 
who each testified to Worfolk‘s previous 
honesty and straightforwardness. 

.Mr. Wildey-Wright then addressed 
the jury on behalf of Worfolk, and 
said: I cannot commence my observa- 
tions without expressing to you my 
genuine feeling of thankfulness and 
gratitude for the way in which you 
have followed the details of this case, 
and I would ask now for your atten- 
tion to the remarks, as short as possi- 
ble, that I have to address to you. I 
accept absolutely the statements of the 
prosecution put forward by Mr. Avory, 
as to the point to be considered. Mr. 
Avory said the point which the prose- 
cution had to prove was whether either 
or both the defendants had been a 
party to this false representation, but 
what I want to submit to you is this— 
that the cases are absolutely and entire- 
ly different. The circumstances in the 
case of Berkeley—I am not going to 
say one word against Berkeley—and 
the circumstances in the case of Wor- 
folk are entirely different. The point 
Mr. Avory said the prosecution had to 
prove was—was Worfolk a party to the 
putting forward of certificates, know- 
ing them to be false, for the purpose of 
obtaining money from Messrs. Browne. 
Let us reason together then for a few 
minutes whether there is any evidence 
to prove that Worfolk was a party or 
not. Let us see what the strong point 
is. It is always desirable that matters 
of this kind should be made clear, and 
it is clear—aye, clear as the noonday 
sun—that up to this time Mr. Wor- 
folk has had a character which you, or 
I, or anybody else, may well envy. A 
hardworking and industrious man, he 
has raised himself up to a high posi- 
tion. He stands before you with a 
twenty-five years’ character, which no 
man in the world can say has ever been 
tarnished, for he has been growing in 
esteem in the past, “just as brooks run 
into rivers, and rivers into seas.” If 
Mr. Worfolk, he argued, had been 
guilty, would he not have been likely 
to commit a crime by which he could 
benefit himself. He must either have 
been ignorant at the outset, or he must 
have gone on, apparently without any 
qualms of conscience, without seeking 
to benefit himself. Whatever prompted 
this act—this imprudence—on the part 
of Mr. Worfolk, he did not know—they 
did not know. Probably he had signed 
the certificate to oblige Mr. Berkeley. 
A man who stooped to criminality gen- 
erally committed a crime in order to 
benefit himself, but there in this case 
it was impossible to find one particle of 
evidence to prove, or even suggest 
that. He was not there to defend that 
case in its entirety—not there to of- 
fer a defense of what actually took 
place. That it was the height of folly 
and imprudence, he had no doubt Mr. 


Worfolk could now see as clearly as 
themselves. Let them look at his posi- 
tion. He was a maried man, with five 
children, toiling on the not too great 
pittance of £3 per week. It was his 
desire and care to keep his situation, 
and in his efforts to do so he would 
naturally strive to please his superiors 
in the office. He entered the office as 
cashier, and he, as cashier, signed cer- 
tain certificates. The certificates were 
brought to him, and he (Mr. Wildey- 
Wright) could not help saying that his 
conduct was not such as would lead 
any one to think that he, himself, 
thought they were required for pur- 
poses such as those to which they were 
applied. Miss Nunn, who gave her evi- 
dence in a remarkably clear manner— 
not quite definite on certain points per- 
haps, but clear on the whole neverthe- 
less—had in her account of the circum- 
stances said that she overheard the con- 


-versation when Berkeley came to Mr. 


Worfolk, in her presence. He asked 
him to sign the certificates and he re- 
fused—asked him in Miss Nunn’s pres- 
ence- Didn’t they think that that very 
fact spoke well for both Worfolk and 
Berkeley? If Berkeley knew at that 
time that he was committing a fraud 
didn’t they think he would have taken 
Worfolk out—met him at lunch, and 
put the scheme before him there? “‘The 
facts,” declared Mr. Wright, “are 
these. In the presence of Miss Nunn he 
‘asks him to sign these certificates. Mr. 
Worfolk, as a cautious man, demurs, 
saying, ‘These are not the correct fig- 
ures.” Mr. Berkeley explains that it is 
a mere matter of form, and Worfolk 
understanding that puts his signature 
to the paper. That is the proceeding 
which leads to all the mischief.” He 
proceeded to review the details of the 
case as given in the examination, and 
concluded by a strong plea on Wor- 
folk’s behalf. ‘‘Now,” he said, “is this 
man’s hour of peril. When a man in 
his position is in peril, his shield and 
his anchor is his character. Let this 
man’s character be his shield and his 
anchor also—and-you, gentlemen, think 
carefully, think seriously, remember his 
strong and his weak points, remember 
that that which it has taken him a life- 
time to build is now at stake. Don’t, 
I pray you, convict a man before you 
are quite sure he has done wrong, for 
once you convict him there is no telling 
what it will lead to—he may go down, 
down into depths from which he can 
never rise; and while you are consider- 
ing all this, gentlemen, remember the 
doctrine, ‘As you would that men 
should do unto ye, do ye unto them.’ ” 


THE COMMON SERGEANT’S SUM- 
MING UP: 


The Common Sergeant, addressing 
the jury, said that it was a very serious 
case, and one of considerable import- 
ance to people interested in newspapers 
and advertising. Berkeley and Wor- 
folk were jointly indicted in conjunc- 
tion with a third person named Mor- 
gan, who under his (the Common Ser- 
geant’s) direction was acquitted on 
Friday last. He (his Lordship) was 
there to administer the law of England, 
and among the precedents that had 
long been established was one by which 
no person, however suspicious a case 
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might appear against him, could be con- 
victed upon a statement made by the 
accomplice of an accused person if there 
was not corroborative evidence before 
the jury. What case was there against 
Morgan? He did not sign these cer- 
tificates, he did not put them forward, 
he was not the advertising contractor. 
As the case subsequently developed it- 
self, they may have thought differently, 
and even have soaniborel that he (his 
Lordship) was a little hasty in decid- 
ing to discharge Morgan. ut if what 
Berkeley said of Morgan was quite 
true, and Berkeley had been acquitted 
and called as witness against Morgan, 
it would not have improved matters. He 
had made these remarks to the jury in 
order to explain his (the Common Ser- 
geant’s) own position. The defendants 
were there on a charge no less grave 
than that of obtaining a check of £92 
1s. 2d. by false pretenses, and further 
of conspiring to defraud by means of 
those false representations, and it was 
the duty of the jury to decide whether, 
upon the evidence put forward, the 
charges against them had been proved. 
They first of all had had in the box 
Mr. Mann, a manager of the firm of 
Messrs. _ T. . Browne, Ltd., which 
firm had brought the matter into court. 
The defendant Berkeley had called upon 
this gentleman, with whom he had had 
several interviews, and stated, beyond 
doubt, that the paper Anecdotes was 
enjoying a very large sale.. He said 
they were disposing of as many as 200,- 
000 copies per week, and that they were 
prepared to guarantee a circulation of 
150,000. Under those circumstances, 

r. Mann advised his company to ad- 
vertise in Anecdotes, which they did. 
Then came on the top of those state- 
ments the one in regard to the circu- 
lation being even greater—much great- 
er—than that guaranteed. It after- 
wards came out, however, that the cir- 
culation was not more than 25,000 or 
26,000. They would therefore see that 
there was a great difference between 
the actual circulation and the figures on 
the certificates. Berkeley’s explanation 
of that was that he never had any de- 
finite knowledge of the circulation fur- 
ther than the intimation given to him 
by Morgan. Well, whatever his state- 
ments were in regard to that, they 
must bear in mind that it was he who 
drew up the certificates, and that it was 
he, too, who filled in the figures. 
Berkeley in his defense states that the 
prosecutors could have inspected the 
books, or at least they might have in- 
serted a clause in the contract giving 
them this right. Mr. Mathew in his 
cross-examination of Mr. Wann elicited 
the fact—he (his Lordship) didn’t 
know how Mr. Mathew obtained this 
information—that thé prosecutors had 
such a clause in their contract with 
Messrs. Harmsworth Bros. Mr. Wann, 
however, in his opinion, had satisfac- 
torily explained that in a contract of 
such magnitude—he (his Lordshin) for- 
got the figures—where Messrs. Browne 
were sole contractors, it was necessary 
to take into account the number of re- 
turns, and for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing this at the end of each quarter the 
clause referred to was inserted in the 
contract. Mr. Mathew had also dwelt 
on the case of a publican selling his 


business and exaggerating the am 

of the returns, and had Re to pn 
that that was a case parallel with the 
present one. But it was not so. In 
the case of a publican endeavoring to 
sell his business, the purchaser could 
ec A the vendor’s statement before he 
bought the concern, as he had means 
of doing so from the books and other 
available material. In this case, how- 
ever, the prosecutors had to rely upon 
the statements made to them, having 
no means of verifying the figures fur. 
nished to them, as they had no right 
to demand the inspection of the books. 
If such a demand were made, the ad- 
vertising contractor would in all prob- 
ability be shown the door, as he would 
have no — to make such a request. 
They would have to decide how much 
Berkeley really knew about the circula- 
tion. They would recollect that it was 
stated in evidence that when he pre- 
sented the certificates for signature to 
Worfolk, in the presence of Miss Nunn 
the typewriter, Worfolk told him that 
he could not sign them, as the figures 
given were not correct. Berkeley had 
also presented the documents to Mr. 
Goatley for signature, who refused to 
sign them unless he himself could fill 
in the figures. Berkeley, on- that occa- 
sion, had simply taken away the certi- 
ficates, and had _ never again asked 
Goatley to sign. Mr. Rogers, the pub- 
lisher, who had previously signed the 
documents without any hesitation, and 
whose name had been superseded by 
Goatley’s, was shortly afterward rein- 
stated, and continued to sign the cer- 
tificates. Worfolk, who had succeeded 
a man named Faichney, said he was 
only induced to sign the certificates on 
a distinct understanding that it was a 
“mere matter of form,” and that his 
predecessor had formerly signed them. 
They were to decide whether, when he 
made the statement that he did not know 
the certificates were for the purpose for 
which they had been used, he was giv- 
ing the true version. here was no di- 
rect evidence that he was, further than 
that he had been to Messrs. Browne’s 
offices on one—or more than one—occa- 
sion, and the suggestion was that he 
must have had some idea that the 
checks he received in return for the 
certificates had some connection with 
the latter, notwithstanding the _ state- 
ment of Walters that it was usual to 
send them by letter. It was beyond 
doubt that he knew the certificates he 
signed were not accurate. A certificate 
was generally regarded among business 
men—and no doubt had been regarded 
in this case—as a very important docu- 
ment. In this case the certificates of 
circulation were no doubt received by 
Messrs. Browne as statements of actual 
facts. But were they? Take the case 
of Domestic Life. The circulation of 
that paper had been certified at 150,000, 
when, as a matter of fact, there was 
not half of that number printed. Only 
70,000 of the first number were issued 
—only 70,000!—and they had had it on 
the authority of a man well able to 
make such a statement that it afterward 
fell to about 4,000. These were facts 
which they could not shut their eyes 
to, however much Berkeley denied 
knowledge of the actual circulation. He 
said he read the accounts in Anecdotes 
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and Domestic Life from time to time 
as to how well the papers were doing, 
but it was remarkable if he did not 
know—or have some idea, at all events 
—that the circulation came_considerably 
below what he stated. He. certainly 
took no trouble to find out, notwith- 
standing that he himself was the man 
who went to Messrs. Browne, and en- 
tered into a distinct understanding with 
Mr. Mann, to whom he had definitely 
stated there was an enormous circula- 
tion. The evidence of the witness 
Walters furnished them with an im- 
portant fact in Mover prone 8 the charges 
so far as they related to Berkeley. His 
Lordship reminded them of one of the 
visits which Berkeley paid to Messrs. 
Browne, at which he and the witness 
Walters had a discussion about a cer- 
tain document which Walters would 
not accept as satisfactory. That evi- 
dence shows that Berkeley had appear- 
ed annoyed. If Berkeley really had 
thought, as Mr. Mathew that day had 
said he thought, that he was certifying 
gorge the right number, was it 
not likely that upon returning to the 
Morgan newspaper offices he would 
have satisfied himself by reference to 
the books... Under circumstances such 
as these, what was the inference? Coun- 
sel had endeavored to show that Berke- 
ley was not interested in the amount of 
sdvertising business which he secured 
for his papers. But he (his Lordship) 
could not agree with Mr. Mathew in 
that respect, for he considered Berke- 
ley was deeply interested. For_exam- 
ple, take the business of Messrs. Harms- 
worth. That business was the creation, 
as it were, of yesterday, and an enor- 
mous fortune had been made out of it 
in the course of a few years, and he 
(his Lordship) had no doubt that both 
Berkeley and Worfolk thought Anec- 
dotes would have a similarly successful 
career, and bring enormous profits to 
those concerned, so that Berkeley was 
deeply interested in the success of this 
paper. Berkeley was the advertising 
manager, and he must have known per- 
fectly well that Messrs. Browne would 
not have paid these sums had not the 
certificates of circulation been forth- 
coming. Now these certificates were all 
false. That was admitted. It was not 
a thousand here and a thousand there— 
it was the difference between 170,000 
and 4,000 so far as Domestic Life was 
concerned, and the difference between 
26,000 and 240,000 so far as Anecdotes 
was concerned. As to Berkeley’s ante- 
cedents he was a man who up to the 
present time had borne an _ irreproach- 
able reputation. He was formerly ad- 
vertising contractor to Sir Geo. Newnes, 
who, as they knew, was the proprietor 
of several publications which had had 
a phenomenal success. But they who 
sat in that Court knew how frequently 
it happened that men who had _ borne 
the highest of characters had suddenly, 
and without reason, lapsed. Worfolk 
says that he was over-persuaded by the 
wily Berkeley, as he might put it, but 
he ought not to have been so persuad- 
ed. Berkeley was inducing Worfolk to 
certify these false documents, and not 
ordinarily false but overwhelmingly 
false. And if those certificates had not 
been forthcoming there would not have 
been money to carry on -the concern. 
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The figures in these documents were 
always filled in by Berkeley. Then 
further, there was the letter which had 
been put in that morning. That letter 
showed that Berkeley, when the firm 
went into liquidation, was afraid of all 
reference to the high certificates being 
found out, and distinctly stated in his 
letter to Worfolk that the figures must 
be over 200,000 for Anecdotes and 
over 150,000 for Domestic Life. So 
that there he gave instructions as to 
the circulations, although he stated he 
had no means of ascertaining the infor- 
mation. They must decide how far 
each defendant was implicated. Berke- 
ley said he had obtained the figures 
from Morgan, who no longer stood be- 
fore them, and Worfolk seemed to have 
believed implicitly in Berkeley. 

Mr. Wildey-Wright asked his Lord- 
ship to kindly remind the jury that the 
cases were of a distinctly different na- 
ture—that they were in almost every 
ae distinct from each other. 

is Lordship replied that he thought 
the jury were already aware of that. 

A juryman, addressing the Common 
Sergeant: Supposing, my Lord, we find 
the age eet guilty, but only as guilt 
as the former defendant, Morgan, will 

ou give them the same liberty which 
Morgan has secured? 

The Common Sergeant: There was no 
legal evidence against Morgan. There 
was suspicion which may have amount- 
ed to certainty in your minds after 
hearing the evidence of these men, but 
in law there was no evidence against 

im. 


JURY’S VERDICT. 
SENTENCE POSTPONED. 





The jury retired to consider their 
verdict, and after an absence of an 
hour and a quarter, returned into 
Court. 

The foreman, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Associate, said that they 
found both prisoners guilty, but strong- 
ly recommended Worfolk to mercy. 

The Common Sergeant: Both strong- 
ly recommended to mercy? 

The Foreman: No, my Lord, not in 
the case of Berkeley. 

The Common Sergeant: Only in the 
case of Worfolk? 

The Foreman: Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Biron: My Lord, I am instruct- 
ed by Messrs. Browne, Ltd., the prose- 
cutors, to accentuate the jury’s recom- 
mendation to mercy in regard to Wor- 
folk. He has a wife and a large fam- 
ily and—though wrongly no doubt—he 
appears to have acted largely under the 
influence of Berkeley. 

The Common Sergeant: If I postpom: 
sentence till the next Sessions perhaps 
Mr. Wildey-Wright and Mr. Mathew 
may be desirous of putting matters in 
an affidavit which would influence me 
in passing sentence. 

Mr. Mathew and Mr. Wildey-Wright: 
Yes, my Lord. p 

Mr. Wildey.Wright: I was going to 
ask your Lordship, whether having re- 
gard to all the circumstances of this 
case, it was not one that could be dealt 
with under the First Offender’s Act? 

The Common Sergeant: No, I could 
not do that, it is too serious, but 
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think it better to postpone sentence to 
the next Sessions. 

Mr. Wildey-Wright: It is, doubtless, 
my =p ? but I do not quite appre- 
ciate, my Lord, what are the points 
that you consider ‘rendering desirable 
to postpone sentence. 

The Common Sergeant: Well, I have 


not made up my mind, but any sentence | : : 
I pass will date as from the first day | rule with a vain protest, and then fol- 


of the present Sessions, so that the 
prisoners will be benefited by the delay 
in passing sentence. If, 
sel prefer that I should pass sentence 
at once—— 

Mr. Wildey-Wright and Mr. Mathew: 
Oh, no, my Lord. 

The Common Sergeant: It is a very 
peculiar case. So far as Morgan is 
concerned I was obliged to acquit him, 
as there was no case against him—but 
if what Berkeley says is true, it may 
be that he was the principal offender, 
and has just kept outside the law. (The 
jury: Hear, hear.) will pass sentence 
on the- two prisoners on Tuesday in 
next Sessions, and they will meanwhile 
be detained in custody. 

SENTENCE, 

The prisoners Berkeley and Worfolk 
were brought up before the Common 
Sergeant for sentence at the Central 
Criminal Court on the 11th April, 1899. 
The same counsel again appeared. 

Mr. Theobald Mathew, who repre- 
sented Berkeley, observed that a third 
defendant named Morgan, who was ac- 
quitted, was more largely to blame than 
the other defendants. 

The Common Sergeant said whether 
Morgan was the prime mover or not in 
the matter, there certainly was no legal 
evidence against him. He (his Lord- 
ship) did not remember a case of that 
kind before, and he would like to know 
if there was reason to believe that the 
offense was a common one? 

Mr. Biron said it was by no means 
uncommon amongst a certain class of 
papers, but it was hoped that this prose- 
cution would put an end to such dis- 
honest practices. 

The Common Sergeant said Worfolk 
seemed to have taken a very subordi- 
nate part in the transactions, and as he 
had been in custody for five weeks on 
the charge, he should now order his re- 
lease. Berkeley would be sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment without 
hard labor, the sentence to date from 
the previous sessions. 

TO THE KNOCKER. 

A man who gets in the habit of sug- 
gesting improvement in somebody else’s 
business, unless he is in that business, 
generally has work to do quite near 
home. 

The critical man, if given authority, 
soon either shows his incompetency, be- 
comes a hindrance, or is a splendid 
help. Two chances out of three that he 
will go to the bad. 

If one would spend half the time one 
has in doing one’s own* work as well 
as possible, and the other half in find- 
ing a way to do more work, one would 
get fatter pay envelopes on pay_ night. 

There are far too few men in this 
world who can suggest remedies for the 
faults they discover—the man who can 
seldom suggest a remedy is a knocker. 
—White’s Sayings, 


PRINTERS’ 


however, coun- | 





INK. 


THROUGH PUBLICITY, 


This is the age of the Americ i. 
ness man. His ideas become the bya 
that govern the people, and his kind 
dominate the earth. On every hand is 
the tangible evidence of his power 
Against him the public is a mere col. 
lection of helpless atoms who accept his 


low him wherever he may lead. He 
sighs for new worlds to conquer, and 
straightaway the flag is carried over the 
seas on an invincible iron-clad and 
planted in the home of an alien people, 
He demands protection for his enter. 
prise, and the drums roll forth the As 
sembly to waiting armies. The white 
dove of Peace comes and goes at his 
beck. Destiny waits on his pleasure 
and the prosperity of nations is but a 
piece of thistledown, soaring skyward, 
or falling to the ground according to 
the influence of his breath. 

The secret of the business man’s 
power—the source of his unfailing 
strength—is publicity. It is the electric 
battery by means of which he constant- 
ly renews his vigor, the lubricator that 
keeps the machinery of commerce in 
unceasing motion. 

In the olden days the business man 
was an inconspicuous member of the 
parliament of the world. The rulers of 
earth were generals and statesmen. But 
after the business man found publicity, 
all that was changed, for then he took 
the reins of government into his own 
unyielding hand. And so it has come 
to pass that to-day the business man is 
king—king by the grace of publicity.— 
Profitable Advertising. 

es ae 

NEVER pay any attention to advertise- 
ments which pretend to offer that which 
you know they cannot give—they are 
only intended for suckers who are easily 
parted with their monev.—The Advisor, 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


'y the year 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


HE EAGLE, semi-monthly 4 psges. Send for 
T rates. A. R. DAVISON, pub., Kempsville, Ala. 


RACTICAL WEATHER. Published once & 
month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
curate reliable 

















e! ial m: 
as sound scientific principles 
8. 


National Weather Bureau’s. It also pul 
interesting articles on the philosophy 
weather. 


PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State. 
also Caneda and Mexico and our new 
It also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the bestin- 
telligence of the world among its subscribers, 
cegresenting, almost every profession, trade and 
calling. It is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign cou- 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on - 
cation. A A FA’ 
LISHING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


ILLINOIS. 
OF THE SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 
T para De. ¥ M. LITTLEJOHN, President 


Am. Coll of Osteopathic Medicine and Sur 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ass., TELEGRAM is the only 
g Fa ae Mase-‘plished im Middlesex Coun. 
o itis delivered d uN 


to the homes in Lowe! 
A on a day when 

+5 4-4 ‘ame 3 tO read. It has more readers 
Phan a any three other Lowell papers combined. It 
carries ae home eae | than any two 
8 advertisers 





y 
representative 4 
John P, ‘Ackers, representative). 
Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


sell, office, 12 “Globe 
Bldg. Home 
Office, 


BOTTLING. 


wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
— R, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es- 





T'un you 


tablished in 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $700 3h w page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


“yan Se South is ig pocming as never before in its 
Why not — in on the crest of 
the wut You can’t enter Mississippi terri- 
oes successfully (the most prosperous ection) 
thout an HERALD, Water Valley, 

1 home print, largest ‘circ ulation and 

stands first in the a RR; of the people 


WISCONSIN. 


Dw COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, W: 
ising and farming. Cire’n 1900, rae. 














CANADA. 


is best done ye 
’ 





ANADIAN ADVERTISING 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTEKS’ [NK is a magazine devoted to the 
neral subject of ang — & Its standing | 
and influence is reco ooaarees 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is | by a adver- 
tisers as be’ hg recognized authority.— 
Chicago du.) 


'RINTERS’ leis. is Govetes ng ef to adver- 

ane ane aims — Ly renticing 

methods—how to prepare “yond, £2 

value of different wea ums, L.A! A... 

open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 

vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad- 
dpoint. Subscription price $5 a 

classified 














y sing rates, 25 cents aline 
each m4 tA 50 oo a line. Px <page $ $25, - 


Address 
Piitxfeks 1 INK Pio st face St., New York: 


To Avoid Losses in 
Accounts use the 

Hano Combination 

ee Book, 


th the bie Sound. nthe Bil =e 


ruled and porteneted. The 
i A ereionon in ink and ie tnetanta- 
neously copied upon a journal ruled 
sheet utilized for bookkeejing pur- 


The risk of bills being issued with- 
out having been entered and char; 

inet the customer is avoi: 

atomers seldom find it nec- 
essary to ask for duplicate 
— ag entered on state- 


_ on will call promptly. 


PHILIP HANO & CO., 
One & Three Union Square, New York. 














WE DO ADDRESSING 


America. 


for those wishing to circularize the Best Mail Order People in 


Our list comprises about 200,000 names. Have 


complete checking system. NO DUPLICATE NAMES. List addressed for only one house ina given 


line. Can you use them‘ Rates reasonable. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 








Youngstown,0 


DAILY: 


10,000 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. 





SUNDAY: 


10,000 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO. 


For Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 


hio, Vindicator 


WEEKLY: 


9,600 


~ 
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- Christmas $100 in gold will be given for 


reason why every married man should read 


What Happened to Wigglesworth,” 
humorous book by W. lier, of Rockland 
(Me.) COURIER-GAZETTE. "es with each 
copy of book. Ask your bookseller about it. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is — in eg esteem by 
its readers, who are a thrifty and prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the pep an es ecg who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 


Write (bot fi - to 


Advertising in Great Britain. 
15 St. Bride St., London, England. 











EVERYONE WHO 
KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 
KNOWS THAT 
THE EXPRESS 
IS ITS 
LEADING PAPER. 











REPANS 


The wonderful med- 
icine, Ripans Tabules, 
cured me in three 
weeks after having 
suffered for five years. 
My trouble was dys- 
pepsia, and as I be- 
lieve came from eating 
too much sweet stuff. 


- At druggists, 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary | occasion. The family bottle, 
62 cents,"contains a supply ier a year. 











The Patriot 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Actual average circulation 
for year ending 


OCTOBER, 1900, 


#£  <331 


DAILY. 


Only Morning 
Paper. 




















Thirty Different Church Magazines 
publiehed for thirty leading Churches of dif- 
erent denominations in —— New 
York, Washington, Boston, Buffalo. 
A DUFESENt MAGAZINE PRINTED 
AY OF THE MONTH 
me, i. Church—the 30 in 30 days. 

AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
fore neral advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by th st firms. Carry the following ads: 
Pears J Soap, Ivory Soap, Baker’s Chocolate, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups, Hire’s 
Root-beer, Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gelatine, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Winslow’s Syrup, Oakville 
Co. and many others, on annual contracts. 
These journals pay such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 


200 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— 


Tue Saint Paut Guose 
is the official paper of the city. 


C. H. EDDY, Eastern Representative, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 














Our paper is devoted 
to just whatit’s « 
head line indicates 


.wParm-Eoultry.. 


We have helped the farmer to see that cay may make money out of his 

poultry. He has followed our teachings and made money; he has im- 

proved his poultry; has built better poultry houses and has used im- 

Proved — appliances. He would have used yours if they had been 
‘ advertised in the paper he reads. Rates on application. 

22 Custom House St., BOSTON, 


I. $. JOHNSON & 00 —— 














AND NOW IT’S 10,000 


The Press R epublic 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Is rapidly becoming the whole thing in Central 
Ohio. In less than two years its circulation has 
increased more than 300 per cent, and now it’s 
guaranteed to avetage 10,000 paid circulation daily. 
The Citizen’s National Bank will pay $1,000 to the 
first advertiser proving our sworn circulation state- 
ments to be untrue, or proving the actual paid circu- 
lation of the Press RepuBLIc is less than the com- 
bined circulation of all other Springfield daily papers. 








La Coste & Maxwell, ** Por® Row, New York, tives. 
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The Magazine 
of Mysteries 





has reached a circulation of Forty 
Thousand Copies in Eight 
Months. It is filled with the best 
matter that can be produced. All 
publishers may clip from it and repro- 
duce its special articles if proper credit 
is given. It’s a storehouse of the best 
thought and will save editors many a 
weary hour. It is filled to the brim 
with matter. No advertisements are 
taken and there are no free sample 
copies. Send 1o cents for December 
issue or buy it from newsdealers. It’s 
worth many times what it costs. 








Address, inclosing 10 cents for sample copy, if you do not 
find it at your newsdealer’s, THE MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES, Wo. 22 North William St., New York City. 


The following is an extract from a letter received 
from Mrs. Henrietta E. Munro, at the head of the great 
concern known as Munro’s Publishing House, New York: 
“T have looked over THE MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES 
and am greatly pleased with its contents—they are so 
varied and excellent in every particular. * * * The 
matter (so far as I have seen of the magazine) is bright, 


interesting and helpful.’ 
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REMARKABLE 
PROSPERITY OF KANSAS 


NOT A DRQUTH, BUT A 


..LOOD... 


State Bank Commissioner Morton Albaugh has com- 
piled the following remarkable statement, showing the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 119 national and 422 state and 
private banks of Kansas, at the close of business on Sept. 
30, 1901. His report of the national banks, over which he 
has no supervision, came to him directly from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. The report shows the extraordi- 
nary financial strength of Kansas. It is doubtful whether 
such business and financial] vitality in one young agricul- 
tural commonwealth has ever been observed in the de- 
velopment of this or any other country. 

Mr. Albaugh’s statement is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 





$114,134,603.29 


$114,134,603.29 
Average reserve held in national banks ....45.78 per cent 
Average reserve in state banks 53.21 per cent 
Individual deposits in national banks $35,360,516.97 
Individual deposits in state banks 42,076,447.62 
Bank deposits in national banks 8,220,919.33 
Bank deposits in state banks 923,556.69 
Per capita deposit in banks of Kansas 59.28 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA ARE ROLLING 
IN WEALTH AND PROSPERITY. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


ls the medium by which you can reach all the 
people in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma 
all the time. It is its exclusive field. 


See the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, Tribune Building, 
N. Y., The Rookery, Chicago—Or, 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager. 
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-\———=| THE HEARTHSTONE |= 





A CROWDED TROLLEY CAR 


will often contain many classes of people, rich and poor, good and bad, the 
pious and the vicious. ; 

here are very few people, in fact we don’t know any, who would re. 
fuse to ride on a car in order to keep a profitable business appointment just 
because they would have to travel in company with some individual who 
might not be up-to their social standard, yet there are, however, advertisers 
who will refuse to use the columns of some of the best paying publications 
because there are advertisements in these publications hate not “high 
class’? enough to meet their views. In other words, they leave the field 
entirely clear to the advertiser whose announcements they affect to despise 
and who is very often a smal! competitor of theirs. 

Some of the best known concerns who are advertising to-day have 
already recognized the folly of staying out of a good publication for any 
such reason. Thisclass represents the houses that are doing at least 75 per 
cent of the mail order business to-day, others have not yet seen the light, 
some never will, 


High Class (?) vs. Large Profits. 


A well-known publishing house used the columns of THe Heartu- 
STONE for an advertisement of a religious book severalyears ago when THE 
HEARTHSTONE was published in the old-style eight-page form, received 
more direct replies from THR HEARTHSTONE than from all other papers 
combined. 

The manager of this concern repeated the advertisement several times, 
until finally one day at a Directors’ Meeting of the Publishing Company, 
several of the directors, nice old gentlemen, very conservative and all that, 
requested the manager to produce the publication that had made this won- 
derful showing, namely THz Hgartustone. When a copy of Tue 
HEARTHSTONE was shown to them they were horrified that their an- 
nouncements should appear ina so called ‘‘ Mail Order’? Journal and re- 

uested the manager never again to use any publications of this class for 
their announcements. 

The result has been that they have been compelled to abandon their 
mail order department. 

It is assumed that people are in business to do business. We never 
yet heard of a businsss concern succeeding where they refused to make 
sales, unless the purchaser could prove that he was a member of the 
“Four Hundred,” 


] Objectionable Advertising Refused. 


Tue HEARTHSTONE refuses more than twenty different kinds of ad- 
vertising announcements, all of which are sanctioned and permitted to exist 
under the law. These announcements are refused because we know that 
they are objectionable to our subscribers. No announcements will be pub- 
lished with our knowledge at any time if we have reason to believe that the 
advertiser intends or expects to defraud our subscribers, 





The average circulation for the past twelve months, shown by 
original Postoffice Mailing receipts, exceeded 


787,000 Copies Monthly; 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


DispLay—$z2.25 per agate line per month. No time discount. 
READING— 3.80 per line agate measure. i No short rates. 


Address 1 
THE A. D. PORTER CO., Pubs., 52 to 58 Duane St., New York. {j 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 134 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


‘—=' | THE HEARTHSTONE |=) 
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REMEMBER 
THE NAME 


An out-of-town printer came puffing into my 
place one day recently, and declared he had an 
awful time finding me. He drifted into another ink 
house of an almost similar name and bought some 
bronze blue, for which he paid two dollars a pound, 
while my price is only one dollar. He asked the 
clerk, ‘‘Is this the celebrated Printers Ink Jonson?” 
The fellow behind the counter threw out his chest 
and replied, “We have no connection with that 
snide concern!” I am now rounding out my eighth © 
year in the ink business, and if I had kept a diary 
of the many pet names called to me and my goods, 
it would make very funny reading. From January 
1st to November 30th, this year, I have received 
and filled 9,992 orders, each accompanied by the 
cash, and I defy my chesty competitor to equal that 
showing, even though he employs numerous sales- 
men, The sun never sets on the territory which I 
cover, and I have never employed a salesman or 
left my shop to talk ink. I trust noone. I make no 
bad debts. When my goods are not found as repre- 
sented I cheerfully refund the money, also the trans- 
portation charges. Send for my price list. Address 





Printers Ink Jonson 
17 Spruce St., New York 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Real Value Is What Counts 
In the Long Run 


And thatis the reason for the le increased advertising 
patronage in 


The Philadelphia 
INQUIRER 


Last month shows a gain of 671 columns over the correspond- 
ing month last year, or an average increase of 


Nearly Three Pages Per Day 


But a still more significant fact is brought out by this month’s 
figures. The Inquirer printed over five hundred more columns of 
advertising than its nearest competitor in Philadelphia, which 
shows that it is best appreciated in its own home, where the local 
advertiser can best judge the results. ~ 

Following is the comparative statement of the number of col- 
umns of advertising in the Philadelphia newspapers for the 
months of November 1900 and 1901. 














Nov. 1901 Nov. 1900 Gain Loss 


INQUIRER 2466 1795 671 
Record . .1944 1508 436 
Times. . . 800 725 75 
Press. . . 1363 1406 — 43 
Ledger . .1141 1023 118 
North American 1203 1080 123 


In order that these comparisons may be without question, 
they are all computed at the uniform measurement of fourteen 
lines to the inch and three hundred lines to the column. 




















An Advertisement in the Inquirer Represents 
Money Well Invested . . Results Prove It | 


Average Circulation During 1900, Copies Daily, 170,905 
Average Circulation During 1900, Copies Sunday, 168,325 
Advertisements in THE INQUIRER Aiways Bring Positive Results 








THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 308 Stock Exchange Building 








